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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>—_ 
HE Emperor of the French, in spite of all the official denials, 
has, it is clear, been ill, and ill in a way which alarmed 
France. ‘The first surgeons in the Empire have been at his bedside, 
an operation has been necessary, and there has been pain sufficient 
to cause repeated fainting fits. The precise nature of the illness 
is carefully concealed, but the symptoms reported all point to a 
disease which requires the use of instruments, and which is most 
dangerous to the old. According to the latest accounts, the 
Emperor is better, but he has been ill enough to set all Europe 
speculating as to the probable consequences of his death. It might 
comfort him to know the universal conclusion, that it would be a 
calamity, but that he is a little too able to feel that form of conso- 
lation. ‘The ambition of men placed as he has been is to construct 
systems so strong that men themselves may disappear without 
being missed, to found, and this Napoleon has not done. He is 
his system, and it must perish with him,—a striking testimony to 
his genius, but not to his ability. 








The Egyptian Viceroy has answered the Sultan's letter of cen- 
sure by another expressing profound loyalty to his Sovereign, 
“ explaining” suspicious circumstances, and offering to visit Con- 
stantinople, an offer in which we do not believe. He knows per- 
fectly well how often the air of Stamboul sows the seeds of illness 
in dangerous grandees. His explanation is a very lame affair. 
He retreated, he says, from the Cretan expedition because the cost 
was becoming unbearable, which was no more his business than it 
was the business of the Indian Viceroy to protest against the 
expensiveness of the Abyssinian War; he is only buying iron- 
clads, and so on, to keep abreast of the age, which is exactly what 
his Sovereign does not want him to do; and as to inviting 
Sovereigns, he invited them to the Sultan’s dominions to see 
a work belonging to the Sultan. ‘I asked him to dinner at the 
Castle,” says the butler at Windsor, “ to see her Majesty’s plate, 
and taste her Majesty’s wine, and how could that be an improper 
proceeding?” Nevertheless, the Viceroy yields, and his master 
has written to him to say that he must submit a quarterly 
budget,—which is impossible; and abstain from laying on more 
taxes,—which, considering that the Fellahs have barely their skins 
left already, is easy, but useless. Egypt is neither more nor less 
than a great slave estate worked by a Turkish overseer, partly 
for his own benefit, partly for his master’s, but mainly for that 
of a gang of scoundrels who are welcomed by him as intelli- 
gent foreign visitors, and who are really tallymen on a grand 
scale. 


The Episcopalians of Scotland are about, apparently, to admit 
the laity to some share of authority in the Church. In the Epis- 
copal Synod of Glasgow and Galloway a motion to admit the 
laity to vote was carried unanimously, with, however, this singular 
reservation. The laity are not to vote upon any question affect- 
ing doctrine, exactly as if Members of Parliament were allowed 
to vote upon everything except legislation. Why is not a layman 
to vote upon questions of doctrine? Because doctrine is nothing 
to him? or because it is everything to him? or because he is too 


| 





stupid ? or because he is too intelligent ? or why? ‘The real reason 
is because he has not previously taken an oath that he will only 
discuss theology with one motive,—to keep it for ever exactly 
where it was three hundred years ago; but that reason will not 
be avowed till the laity, taking heart, put out their version 
of their claims. Who are the laity? All men. Who are 
the clergy ? Certain persons among them who think themselves 
qualified to teach theology, and who, on the whole, practise that 
profession with endurable, though limited success. That is the 
layman’s faith. He pays for it all, and yet he will bear quite 
tranquilly an announcement that he is prohibited by an exclu- 
sively clerical decision from voting against his theological agents 
on any question of doctrine. It is a wise world. 


Mr. Hall, the leading tenant in Redbourne, the parish in which 
the Duke of St. Albans has asked the congregation to nominate 
a vicar, writes to the Zimes to explain what kind of vicar he 
wants. It “is not the preaching simply, but the external conduct 
which is of much importance in the rural districts. The rule is 
for the incumbents to hold their heads high, and to look down 
upon the farmers as an inferior class ; and where the clergyman is 
on intimate terms with the resident squire, great tyranny and 
much mischief are often inflicted on the tenantry. . . . Especially 
are we desirous of finding a vicar who would think it no degrada- 
tion for himself and his wife to enter our houses as a social, 
and not formally a parochial visitor.” ‘That is precisely what 
we said last week. ‘The new patrons want a tea-drinking parson, 
who will “mix” and be “ affable” not only with Mr. Hall, but 
with everybody else who voted for him, whatever his culture or his 
habits. ‘The desire is natural enough, but we contend that is not 
what the State wants, and it is the policy of the State, not the 
fancies of farmers, that Dukes in possession of Church patronage 
ought to further. Mr, Hall says unless the congregation are 
unanimous they will resign their trust back to the landlord. But 
suppose they are unanimous, ‘‘ unanimous as Jonah in the whale,” 
they will not, if they unanimously prefer equality to superiority, 
make a good selection. In all other departments of life when 
men choose a teacher, they prefer one who knows more than they 
do,—and one part of a pastor’s function is to teach civilization. 


A curiously melodramatic yet noteworthy story comes to us 
from Cuba. The Government there—or rather a military tri- 
bunal acting under its orders—condemned a seaman to death for 
aiding the insurgents, apparently in the face of evidence. The man 
was an American born of English parents, and both the American 
and English Consuls remonstrated, but without effect. The man 
was led out to execution, when both Consuls stepped forward 
before him, wrapped themselves and him in the national flags, 
and dared the commandant to fire. He hesitated, and reprieved 
the man, who was finally banished. It was rather a scenic 
business, if it occurred as related, though both Consuls deserve 
credit for pluck and determination ; but some day or other it 
will be transacted on a good big scale, and then—why, then the 
world will be at the mercy of the most Philistine and unidéad 
race within its limits. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland made a speech at a banquet 
given by a Dublin Schools’ Society on ‘Thursday week, in which 
he made one very remarkable statement. ‘The deposits in the 
joint-stock banks in Ireland now amount to £20,000,000, most 
of which, in Lord Spencer's judgment, is the saving of the agricul- 
tural classes. If that is correct, as we do not doubt, the fact will 
greatly facilitate arrangements for a reform of the tenure, for it 
shows that the farmers possess money which they do not want for 
cultivation, and which they are content to deposit at very limited 
interest. Buying off the right to raise the rent might seem to 
them a very expedient mode of investment, even if not a directly 
profitable one. How the tenure, however, must be distrusted, 





when an agricultural community in so poor a country keeps twenty 
millions out of the soil, to place it in banks which give perhaps 
two per cent. interest ! 
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is flying abroad again. | that of the law, which first taxes us to pay judges and then fines 
On September 1 Prince Napoleon made a speech in the Senate of | us for appealing to them; and, secondly, that the seizure of the 
an hour and a quarter, in which he declared that the way to pre- | crop isplied eviction, and therefore starvation for O'Neil] 
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The “stormy petrel of the Tuileries’ 


vent revolutions was to anticipate them; that the Empire ought 
to bura its ships and declare for liberty ; that the bases of liberty | 
were the same everywhere; that he hoped to see the Empire 
advance in its new course; and that a clause conceding municipal | #2,°00,000 dollars,” or, say, rather less than ten millions sterling, 
freedom ought to be inserted in the Senatus-Consultum. ‘The How Mr. Gladstone’s mouth must water! We believe he would 
Prince’s speech appears to have created some dismay, it was | Tather be able to announce a similar reduction of English Debt 

| out of revenue, than receive an equivalent legacy for himself, : 


A cable telegram of September 1 informs us that the public 
debt of the United States has ‘ been reduced since March 1 by 


declared by Count Segur d’Aguesseau ‘‘scandalous,” and by the 
Minister of the Interior as ‘“ marked by an impetuosity of ideas 
which ignores all transitional states” in politics. The Prince is 
supposed to be fighting for his own hand, but many believe that 
he is only so far Jacobin as all the Bonapartes have been, and 
that he would be a safe Regent for his cousin should an interregnum 


occur. ee 

There is a kind of drift visible in the discussion of this Irish 
Land question which is worth noting. It may arrive nowhere, for 
until Mr. Gladstone has spoken even the direction of the stream is 
uncertain ; but still there is a kind of drift, and it is towards a 
Thirty Years’ Settlement, as it is called in India, that is, compul- 
sory leases for thirty years, with rents increasing slightly each 
year, either by an increase arbitrarily fixed, or by an arrange- 
ment resembling the commutation of the tithe. We have little 
doubt such a measure would pacify Ireland, and are inclined 
to think one at least of the objections a little ridiculous. 
It is said that such a settlement only postpones the diffi- 
culty. Very possibly. A cure only postpones death, but one 
swallows the doctor’s stuff for all that. Besides, this particular 
dose, if effective, can be repeated, like any other alterative, 
and thirty years of peace may change all Ireland. At the same 
time, all experience proves that a thirty years’ settlement is attended 
with one considerable evil. For the last seven years the leaseholder 
will do nothing, will, in fact, rack the land all he can, so that at 
the next valuation he may get a low rent. If, however, we 
could get the system of Hindostan Proper in its entirety, a Thirty 
Years’ Settlement, with absolute right of re-entry on the new valua- 
tion, Ireland might, we think, get along in comparative peace, at 
least until the labourers grew very strong. 


The Irish Protestant Episcopalians are quite resolved to give the 
laity power in the new organization of their Church, but they seem 
dreadfully puzzled to know how much power they ought to have. 
At a recent meeting called to request the two Irish Dukes, Leinster 
and Abercorn, to take the lead in a lay movement, it was proposed 
to substitute for them the two Archbishops, thus turning the move- 
ment into a farce. The proposal was accepted, but Lord James 
Batler expressed in strong language the suspicions of the laity, 
and declared that they ought to have a majority in the Governing 
Body. Surely they ought to have a great deal more. Their 
absolute authority ought not to be dependent upon the accident of 
attendances. Our Irish friends seem to be suffering from a fit of 
modesty, and to forget that while the State Church existed the 
‘laity’ were absolute masters. No priest can sit in the House of 
Commons, and if the House of Commons decrees that the State 
clergy shall preach from the Koran, they must preach from the 
Koran, or vacate their livings in favour of those who will obey the 
only rightful masters of the State Church, the people—* the laity,” 
as those who believe in Brahminism are apt to call them. Unless 
the Irish *‘ laity” are determined, they will find that their new 


organization leaves them less ultimate power than their old one, 


even if they have a nominal majority in the Synod. They should 
insist on the direct election of a lay President with a veto. 


A terrible agrarian murder has been committed in county Mayo, 
the first, it is said, for 100 years. Mr. James Hunter, a Scotch 


shepherd, hired a farm of Dr. Gibbings on a lease which, as he | 


held, included a right to a bog amidst some mountain land. Dr. 
Gibbings’ tenants, however, said it was their land, and cut turf in 
the bog. Mr. Hunter, decent Scotchman as he was, with no 
notion of indefinite rights, brought an action agaiust one tenant 


The Master of the Mint, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, sends to the 
Times a long letter on Mr. Lowe’s proposed reform in the coinage, 
Ilis view appears in the main to agree with our own,—that Mr. 
Lowe is right, that it is very doubtful if the loss is worth the 
trouble a reform would involve, but that if a change is introduced, 
international transactions had better be carried on in bullion bars 
containing £100 in standard gold. Sir J. Herschel is clearly of 
opinion that prices are going to rise a good deal yet, perhaps for 
another century, until ‘the earth is picked clean of gold, as it 
was (practically speaking) in the Middle Ages,” and he suggests a 
curious plan for relieving the pressure. Why should not nations 
not yet wedded to a single standard introduce a “a binary stan- 
dard ?”—decree, that is, that either creditor or debtor might insist 
on half value in either gold or silver. There is no objection to 
that except the old one, that the majority of mankind do not 
know their right hand from their left, and would sell in the single 
standard and buy in the binary one every day of their lives, so 
losing a per-centage they ought to retain. 





It is asserted that the Chinese Government has not refused to 
ratify the Treaty concluded through Mr. Burlingame with the 
United States. Mr. Burlingame himself has received a telegram 
in an entirely contrary sense, and the Times says, ‘‘it is enabled 
to assert that Prince Kung has in no way repudiated the Treaty.” 
We shall see when the full accounts arrive; but meanwhile our 
readers will remark that delay is admitted on all hands, that this 
delay is to last indefinitely, Prince Kung ‘being desirous first 
to bring to a point the negotiations with the European Powers, to 
which the Mission is equally accredited ”"—which negotiations will 
never come to a point—and that the American Minister at Pekin has 
denounced Mr. Burlingame’s policy. American Ministers do odd 
things sometimes, but for a Plenipotentary to denounce a Treaty 
which he expects in a little while to sign, is a step a little beyond 
the probable licence even of a Republican official. ‘The balance of 
evidence as yet is in favour of the Chinese having thrown their 


Ambassador overboard. 











The Brazilians seem to make little progress in the war with 
Paraguay. ‘The Comte d’Eu, with 14,500 men, is lying in a valley 
at the foot of the hills occupied by Lopez, some thirty miles from 
Assuficion ; but he cannot advance a step, and has thrown up a 
‘‘ redoubt,” mounted with eighteen cannon, which looks as if he 
were not very secure of his position. Raids are constantly made 
into the interior, resulting in the capture of a few men and a great 
'many women. The attempt to form a government of Paraguayans 

has failed ; the capital, once remarkable for cleanliness and order, 

is filthy and wretched, the houses being in ruins and no attempt 
| made to restore hygiene. The Brazilian soldiery appear, according 

to the Buenos Ayres Standard, to make slaves of the women, either 
| capturing them or bribing them with food, and a system of killing 
them when left behind is said to be adopted by the Paraguayans. 
Consequently, Brazil bonds rise. 





The secret of the fall of the Albert has been pretty clearly 
revealed. It appears, from statements made at the shareholders’ 
meetings, that the late Mr. Kirby, the manager, was entitled, 
under the original deed of the Company, to a commission of 5 per 
cent. upon all new premiums. Consequently, new business brought 
| him profit, while new liabilities brought him no loss. Conse- 
quently, he favoured amalgamations, and the‘'Company took over 
business it could get, such business being presumably, as a 





| 
| every 


named O'Neill, aman paying only £8 for his occupancy, won it, and | rule, poor or bad, because if it had been good it would net have 
attempted to levy the costs, which amounted to £45, by seizing his | been sold. ‘To facilitate such transfers heavy sums were paid to 
unripe crops. He was warned of his danger, and might have cut the managers and other influential controllers of the companies, 
down the unripe crop, but being a Scotchman, said he would take | not for their employers, the shareholders, whose property they 
charge himself as sheriff's officer, and wait till the crop was ripe. | were transferring, but for themselves. These sums were called 

| compensations” or ‘‘ commissions,” but it does not appear that 


He did so, took charge, and on his retura home was shot dead. It 
will be observed that he was not shot for claiming the bog, but for | the shareholders, whose property was thus transferred, were always 


+ ° . ’ } . ° a hl set 
seizing his adversary’s crops to pay costs, a perfectly legal transac- | or often informed of the fact. The Albert, therefore, swallowed 
tion, though made oppressive by two incidental circumstances ;— | companies by the dozen, Mr. Kirby grew rich, the shareholders 
the enormity of the demand, which was not Mr. Hunter's fault, but | grew poor—it was stated that they could not, if pressed, pay up 
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even their full capital—and as for the policyholders—well, 
what is a policyholder for, except to pay? He is not en- 
titled, said one director (Mr. Vansittart Neale) to the 
policyholders in the Medical Invalid, even to ask a question 
about his office’s security. It might be worth the while of a 
shareholder in the Albert to bring an action against some one 
of the directors who had, presumably, sanctioned these payments, 
on the ground that they had paid away his money without legal 
warrant. There would be some refunding, we expect, and the 
shareholder could give anything he got to the first widow he saw 
ruined by his own negligence and imbecility. 


The Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland have placed 
on record a series of resolutions about the Education and Land 
questions. On the land they are very vague, demanding only 
‘+ just and equitable settlement between landlord and tenant,” 
which is what everybody wants, from the Evening Mail to the 
Freeman’s Journal, their only dispute being as to what is just and 
equitable. On education, however, the prelates are distinct 
enough. They want, first of all, a Catholic university, or, failing 
that, a Catholic college in a mixed university ; secondly, their due 
proportion of all school endowments ; thirdly, a rearrangement of 
all Queen’s colleges on the denominational principle ; and, fourthly, 
they want a complete system of popular education, ‘‘ based upon 
religion,” as a substitute for the mixed system, which they declare 
‘‘intrinsically dangerous to the faith and morals of Catholic 
youth.” Some of these demands are just,—at least, as long as they 
are conceded in England, as they are, Stonyhurst, for example, 
being affiliated to the London University—but the main point is, 
what do the Catholic laity think about them? They, and not 
the prelates, are for a statesman’s purposes the Catholic Church. 


A writer in the Times, who has, at all events, studied the 
statistics of the question, states his belief, founded on experi- 
ments, that the wheat yield this year will be about the average, 
that is, 27 bushels to the acre all round, good and bad land 
included. Last year there were 3,700,000 acres under wheat, 
and if the quantity has not been greatly altered the yield of the 
year will be 12,487,000 quarters. The people, however, require 
5} bushels a head a year, and as their number will this year be 
31,000,090, they will want 214 million quarters. Add to this 
1,000,000 quarters for seed, at 2} bushels to the acre, and we 
shall want 9} million quarters from abroad, costing us at the 
very least, £19,000,000, and more probably £21,500,000. In 
fact, we buy half the corn we eat, and as population increases, 
while land is limited, the proportion will become greater. If 
permanent peace were certain, or if the English-speaking peoples 
were so united as to rule the ocean, it would pay us to 
turn the United Kingdom into a vast grazing farm, and grow no 
corn at all. 


We do trust that next Session Mr. Gladstone will bring in a 
Bill to abolish the immoral comedy called the * election” of 
Bishops by the Chapter, under pressure of the congé d'élire, that 
is, of a law which makes the rejection of the Sovereign's nominee 
almost, or quite, an act of treason. The appointment must, of 
course, rest with the Sovereign, who represents the laity, and the 
clergy as part of them, and it should be made directly, like that of 
a judge, or any other highly-placed official. ‘To require the clergy 
of a Cathedral to concur in the election of a superior whom they 
may entirely disapprove is not only harsh, but, considering the 
ancient theory of the election, is almost immoral, while the prac- 
tice is often inconvenient. It is reported, for instance, that the 
Chapter of Oxford would not accept Dean Stanley as Bishop if 
he were presented for their acceptance. We do not believe the 
report, for some of the electors know the law, and all are theolo- 
gians enough to understand the lawfulness of submitting to force 
majeure; but why should the Chapter of Oxford, or any other 
diocese, be worried with questions of casuistry ? Why not relieve 
them of a duty they dislike, and cannot, under the law, honestly 
perform, and appoint the Bishop of Oxford, like the Metropolitan 
of India or a Commander-in-Chief, through a piece of paper bear- 
ing the Queen's signature ? 





The Byron controversy has been going on all the week with very 
little result. There is a strong feeling that Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
bad much better have held her tongue, that nothing has been 
gained by the revelation of a secret which will only impart a 
rather stronger flavour of the pit to Lord Byron’s poems, without | 
diminishing their circulation. That feeling finds expression else- 
where in our columns, but we are wholly unable to join in the con- 
troversy as to the matter of fact. Mrs. Beecher Stowe has not, in | 
our judgment, shown proper discretion in her revelation, or proper | 


respect for Lady Byron’s own wishes ; but it is quite clear that she 
has told, very badly, with some gross blunders and some wretched 
attempts at sensational writing, the truth, as Lady Byron believed 
it to be. That it was the truth, there is and can be no proof 
whatever until the data for Lady Byron’s belief are made clear, 
and the good to be gained in making them clear is, to us, imper- 
ceptible. Why not leave the cesspool alone ? 


The National Society in its ‘‘ Paper ” for September publishes 
an article against the possibility of compulsory education. Com- 
pulsion, the writer argues, involves punishment, and who is to be 
punished ? The child, who, perhaps, has not shoes to go to school 
in, or the father? and, if the latter, what is the punishment to 
be? Imprisonment? Then the parish must maintain wife and 
family. Fine? The labourer cannot pay it. The country gentle- 
men think that last argument very strong, though they really 
keep down poaching, petty theft, and the like by fines, which the 
labourers do pay; but where is the necessity for fining at all? 
Only make all payment of wages to a child illegal unless the 
child spends 150 days of every year in school. Of course, in any 
conceivable system there will be occasional instances of hardship ; 
but when the object is the protection of property, we do not 
regard them. It is only when the end is to raise the masses that 
we hear of all this excessive solicitude for individuals. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times continues the contro- 
versy as to the religious condition of Germany by describing the 
German Protestant Association, a society which isin fact a Church 
with this for creed, ‘‘I believe Christian morality to be the highest 
morality yet discovered.” The Church accepts persons without 
dogmatic creeds, and, as far as we can perceive, without any 
assertion of their belief in God, though most of the members do 
believe in Him. The society does not, apparently, make much 
way, the Radical journals simply asking why men who only 
profess to accept a particular system of morals should burden 
themselves with adhesion to a Church. It is remarkable that 
this idea of accepting the Christian morality as a basis of union, 
while rejecting Christian belief, wins no ground in England. The 
idea among English sceptics is that morality is not the strong, but 
the weak point of Christianity ; that although perfect as to the duty 
of benevolence and as to sexual relations, Christian morality is on 
many points too feminine, too deficient in activity and muscle. It 
would be difficult, they say, to prove patriotism from the Gospel, 
and still more difficult to show that Cromwell was not a violent 
reprobate, and Newton a person without an idea of the meaning 
of the divine system. 


The grand Durbar which was to have been held at Agra in the 
presence of the Duke of Edinburgh has been given up. The 
native chiefs who had been invited were determined to display all 
their grandeur before the Empress’s son, and their grandeur 
depends very much upon the number of their followers. There 
was more than a possibility that the camp would include a quarter 
of a million of souls, most of whom would have had to cross 
districts half ruined by drought, and all of whom would have 
fed themselves before they suffered the villagers to eat. The 
accounts from Rajpootana and Gwalior, moreover, were very 
disheartening, and the Government, therefore, at last abandoned 
a scheme which could have been of very little practical benefit 
to the country. 


The Election Commissions of Norwich, Bridgewater, and 
Beverley are going on, but we wish to notice the general 
results of these inquiries hereafter. At present, the general 
drift of the evidence is to show two facts. One is that 
there is a class of people who make a trade of appear- 
ing to bribe, who take heavy sums to corrupt voters, and 
then take voters to the polls who are not corrupted, pocketing 
the money themselves, like any other swindlers; and secondly, 
that popular opinion among the uneducated draws a clear distinc- 
tion between taking bribes and taking money for a vote. In the 
first case, you are rather a scoundrel; in the second, you are as 
respectable as ever, and only a little greedy. In fact, if you vote 
as you would have voted without money you may take the oath 
with impunity. We recommend this last fact to those who think, 
as thousands do, that bribery is a social security, ensuring the 
election of men pledged to defend property. A motive would 
make these rascals pure. ‘They do not understand politics; but 
they would understand a progressive income-tax, and on the first 
vote against property they would vote toa man without bribery, 
but »of on the * conservative ” side. 


Consols were on Friday evening 924 to 934. 
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r result in a slaughter unparalleled even in the annals of Paris, 
TOPICS OF THE D AY e we cannot but believe that the sternest soldier will hesitate ia 


THE EMPEROR'S ILLNESS. 


HERE is little to wonder at in the alarm which every 
rumour about the Emperor’s health creates in Paris. 
France, with its scientific administration, its class jealousies, 
its inveterate parties, and its capital, at once so powerful and 
so isolated in opinion, is not the country which can “ get on” 
very well without any government at all, and the risk involved 
in any temporary interregnum to follow the Emperor’s death 
is very great indeed, and has been greatly increased by the 
death of Marshal Niel. The written theory of the Constitu- 
tion is, that on the Emperor’s death his son will be proclaimed 
Emperor, and his wife Regent during that son’s minority; and 
if the Constitution were “sacred,” as it is in America, or as 
in England, subject to interpretation only by a House of Com- 
mons, whose will would in the last resort be obeyed even by 
the disaffected, the transmission of power would be sufficiently 
easy. But, unfortunately, the Constitution in France is based 
on an unwritten as well as a written theory; the principle, 
that is, of individual “ representation,” with its natural rider 
that no individual can be considered truly representative until 
accepted by a majority of the nation. Napoleon the Fourth 
might be proclaimed in the most regular and constitutional 
manner; bat until a plebiscitum had been taken, his title 
would still, under the theory of Czesarism, be considered bad, 
so bad that every party would hold itself at liberty on the 
smallest prospect of success to resist, to corrupt regiments, 
to “descend into the streets” in armed insurrection, which 
would have to be suppressed—by whom? By a child, who 
could not issue the needful orders? By a lady, who, what- 
ever her ability—and it may be very considerable—would 
not know what orders to issue? By a Minister, who 
might be guillotined if he issued orders on behalf of 
the losing side? By a Legislative Body which has no 
executive authority, and no direct hold on the Executive 
machine? In that Body, we admit, some right under the 
unwritten theory would reside, for it, like the throne, is the 
product of universal suffrage, and it might act without 
affronting the logical instinct of Frenchmen. If supported by 
the Army, it would be master at least of the temporary situa- 
tion, and had Marshal Niel lived, it would, we think, have 
been supported by the Army. The garrison of Paris would 
have obeyed his order, and he would, in all human probability, 
have proclaimed his patron’s child, framed some endurable 
compromise between military despotism and government by an 
Assembly, and so, as virtual or even ostensible Regent, have 
kept the machine in motion, at all events until the nation 
had pronounced its will. He was not unpopular with the 
Legislature, any more than with the nation, he had ability for 
Parliamentary conflict, and, although too eager for war, he 
had about him many of the characteristics of the organizing 
statesman. But Marshal Niel is dead, and has left no 
successor like himself; and there is no proof that the 
Army with which physical power resides, will agree with the 
Legislature in which we must seek for the only remaining 
moral power, or that either would exert themselves to main- 
tain the existing constitution dy force. This is, to our 
minds, the specialty of the situation we are contemplating,— 
that unless the Republic is accepted at once, the ad interim 
ruler, be he who he may, will have to take the responsibility 
of issuing an order to fire upon the population of the great 
cities. The Republican party is certain to seize the oppor- 
tunity of making a demonstration of some kind, which 
demonstration will be supported by the population of those 
cities, who are not in the least afraid either of slaying or 
being slain, and that demonstration must either be put 
down by shot and steel, or must result in the establish- 
ment of the Republic. Who is to do that work, the most 
horrible which could be imposed upon a human being, and 
do it not for himself, as Napoleon did, or for an idea, as 
Cavaignac did, but for a child who is not the heir of an 
ancient dynasty, towards whom there is and in France 
can be no loyalty, who represents nothing except himself, 
whose character is a problem, and who cannot even be 
relied on to reward his protector? People talk of the 
“strength” of the garrison of Paris, as if firing on the 
people were a light thing, or an easy thing, or a thing 


anybody regularly authorized would do at once;  but| 





look for some warranty convincing not only to his own con- 
science, but to European opinion. The order to fire might indeed 
be given under a decree from the Legislative Body, the only 
“representation” which, in the contemplated contingency, 
would be left to France; but in that case, the Legislature. 
would be sovereign, and in France to possess power is to 


| exercise it to the fullest extent of which its theory allows, 


which, in the case of an Assembly elected by universal suffrage, 
is a very wide one. The Napoleonic regime, as we know it,. 
would disappear the day the Assembly gave the order to fire. 

But, it may be said, France, to all appearance, seeks liberty, 
and liberty being compatible with constitutional forms, the 
Regency may be quietly proclaimed, and the country governed 
by a Ministry elected by the Legislature, in fact, by a Parlia- 
ment. We deny that France seeks only liberty. She seeks 
that, but she seeks that under logical forms, forms which 
imply liberty, and not under an absurd compromise with 
forms which imply something totally different. France, as 
we read her history, has never yet seen any utility in establish- 
ing one government and pretending all the while to establish 
another. If the Legislature is to be really sovereign, to 
appoint and displace Ministers at its own discretion, and to 
pass laws unimpeded by the veto, the majority of Frenchmen 
will say that the Throne is an expensive surplusage which had 
better disappear, and under those circumstances it will dis- 
appear, because nobody will take the trouble to defend it from 
the attacks to which it is certain to be exposed. The notion 
of fighting for a robe laid out upon a throne is English, not 
French. Louis Philippe’s government lasted many years, but 
then it was Louis Philippe’s government, not the government 
of a Parliament. With his minute constituency of officials, 
he appointed the majority through which he ruled, and 
under very different forms was almost as much the master 
as Napoleon himself. No really “constitutional ’’ monarchy 
could hold his position or maintain himself for the length 
of time he did, and he fell at the last. On the other hand, if 
the Regency were a real one, it would have from the first to 
be a repressive government, and would be exposed to the 
grand difficulty we have endeavoured to explain, that it must 
find a soldier able to control the Army, yet willing to fire on 
the great cities, without a chief, a cause, or hearty support 
from the representative legislature. We do not believe that 
any such act is possible unless committed by a chief who, like 
Cavaignac, could avow that he only maintained order until the 
nation had spoken, that is, who declared the Constitution at an 
end, and waited the commands of the people to introduce a 
new one. It must be remembered that there is no one in 
France with an extra-legal hold upon the people, no family, 
no individual towards whom Frenchmen or any large section 
of them feel the sentiment of loyalty, no one for whom a 
General could say that he was fighting and hoped to be 
believed. That “cheap defence of nations” and grand 
obstacle to change does not exist in France. The Z%mes talks 
of Prince Jerome as if he were a power, but imagine a soldier 
drawing a trigger for Prince Jerome before he had been 
elected! France has many weaknesses and many vices, but 
there is only one power within her borders, and that is 
herself; and that power cannot be delegated, and will not be 
delegated, except to her own nominee. 

But, finally, it may be argued, the whole danger may be 
avoided by the immediate proclamation of a Republic, or 
rather by an immediate declaration that an Assembly will be 
summoned with power to decide upon the future government 
of France. That declaration, we fully admit, if honestly 
made, would entitle and probably would enable any pro- 
visional person or committee to maintain temporary order 
without any dangerous resort to force. And it is quite pos- 
sible that the Assembly so elected might do the one thing no 
French Assembly has ever done, except during the Terror,— 
that is, declare itself sovereign, appoint Ministers as we do, 
from hour to hour, and so terminate the grand political 
evil of France, the endless conflict between the represen- 
tative and executive bodies, by giving the representative 
its natural and logical position, an avowed as well as a real 
supremacy over France; power to dismiss a constable, as well 
as power to modify the politics of Europe. That is our hope, 
our one hope for France, the establishment of an Assembly 
avowedly sovereign, resting on the peasantry as well as on the 


remembering that Cavaignac was never forgiven, that the | citizens and the Army, unrestrained in theory as the Deity, 
French soldier carries the Chassepot, and that consequently | and irresistible even for a day by any individual class, 


the next collision between the Army and the people must] “interest,” or section of the population. 
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whole intent and meaning of all that has been done since 
1852 has been to resist the formation of any such body, to 
make it illegal to summon it, to train up statesmen certain 
not to approve the creation of a power so indefinitely 
stronger than themselves. It would be almost treason 
to suggest the proposal, and who is to make it real? 
The Empress, who would think that in parting with 
power which might be used for the good of the Church she 
was sacrificing hersoul? The child? The Minister at War ? 
The Legislature has no chief, no man who is its real leader, 
can have none under a system which makes and which is 
intended to make the Emperor the sole free man in France, 
the single person possessed of a free responsible initiative. 
The single proposal which might be expected to solve the 
problem legally and peaceably can, so far as we can see, be 
made only by a man who has obtained his influence by illegal 
and violent appeals to revolution. So far from founding 
anything permanent, the effect of the Empire has been to 
prevent the possibility of anything founding itself. The tem- 
porary Dictatorship it established resulted only in destruction, 
in the removal of all institutions, the demoralization of all 
ideas, the repression of all men who might have stood 
between France and a violent convulsion. We do not say 
the Dictatorship was not a necessity ; it may have been, for 
aught we know, just as, for aught we know, an earthquake or 
an eruption may be a necessity; but then, though we must 
accept earthquakes or eruptions as parts of an order too vast 
for our comprehension, we are not bound to assert without 
believing that earthquakes found. 





THE NEW NORTH-GERMAN INDUSTRIAL CODE. 


SMALL square 16mo, of 54 pages in all, index included, lies 
before us, which is in itself, to English eyes, a curiosity, 
—a “ People’s edition ” (and the second one) of the text of a 
German law, without preface or comment; itself, we are 
assured, no phenomenon in its way, as an experiment on the 
taste of the German public for “Statutes of the Realm” 
possessing any general interest, and indeed only a sample of 
one out of at least half a dozen separate issues of the parti- 
cular law in question, which have already appeared on private 
speculation. To an Englishman, accustomed to the dense 
ignorance of, and the supreme indifference to, the text of the 
law, which prevail among all classes of his countrymen, the 
fact seems little short of miraculous, that within twenty-four 
hours’ distance from London there should live a people which 
actually cares enough for that text to purchase copies of it by 
the thousand, and apparently expects to understand it. 

To speculate further upon this marvel would, however, carry 
us too far for the present. For the law in question,—the 
Industrial Code of North Germany, as we have ventured to 
term it,*—should itself have some interest for English readers, 
both of a general and special character; on the one hand, as 
illustrating the condition of the people for whom it is enacted, 
on the other, as exhibiting their mode of dealing with questions 
which very practically concern ourselves. 

It is interesting, in the first place, as indicating the close 
of a period for North Germany which has long since passed 
away for ourselves. The first three articles provide, amongst 
other things, that the carrying on of a trade (the French 
‘industrie’ would more closely render the German ‘gewerbe’) 
is free to all, except so far as the present law may provide ; 
that “ the distinction between town and country in reference 
to the carrying on of a trade or of its extension shall cease ;” 
that the simultaneous carrying on of several trades, or of the 
same trade in several places of business or sale is allowed ; 
and that the handicraftsman is not to be limited “to 
the sale of goods manufactured by himself.” How far 
from us already seems the need for any such legisla- 
tio! .And yet the seventh article shows us that, so 
far from this being the mere legislative recognition of 
existing facts, several years will yet pass before the law 
itself will take full effect. It will only be on the Ist of 
January, 1873—except so far as local legislation may antici- 
pate this term—that exclusive rights of trading, involving 
the exclusion of others from the exercise of a given trade, or 
from the use of certain materials applicable to it, with appro- 
priate powers of coercion and interdict,—that compulsory 
powers over consumption annexed to flour mills, breweries, 
and distilleries, or, again, those exercised by bakers and 
butchers in towns, &c., will absolutely cease. And it appears 
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clearly from the details of the law that there must be still 
towns in North Germany, with their suburbs, in which the 
inhabitants are, to this day, and consequently may for nearly 
four years still, be compelled to buy their bread or their meat, 
in whole or in part, from the town bakers or butchers only. 

Yet in the very next “title” or chapter of the law (on 
‘stationary ” trades, followed by one on itinerant trading, and 
one on markets) we find provisions which English social 
reformers may well envy. Such is the special authorization 
required for all establishments which, “ through their situation 
or the nature of their business premises, may cause consider- 
able damage, risk, or annoyance to neighbouring properties or 
to the public in general.” And though the list of businesses 
within this category (albeit scarcely larger than that of for- 
bidden trades in a Bedford, Portland, or Grosvenor lease) looks 
somewhat appalling to an inexperienced eye, yet surely, on 
the principle that “prevention is better than cure,” it is far 
better to provide in this manner beforehand against the 
creation of trade nuisances, than to let them, as our own law 
(with very few exceptions) allows them to do, grow up higgledy- 
piggledy until they become wholly intolerable—which is 
nearly equivalent to saying, until they are strong enough 
to kill the poor who cannot resist them, and ruin the 
rich who can. A little while further, however, we find 
ourselyes again transported into an expiring middle age, 
when we see a delay of “at most one year” fixed for the 
suppression of police tariffs for goods. Still more foreign to 
our experience is the next chapter (vi.), three-and-twenty 
articles long, on “ Unions [Jnanungen] of Traders,”—a term 
which must by no means be connected with our Trades’ 
Unions, as the German word “Innung,” we are assured by a 
German friend, is never applied but to masters. Here we 
behold in recognized existence the old guild system,—in its later 
stage, indeed, when it had become absorbed in the master 
class,—but yet not only as a remnant of the past, since half the 
chapter is devoted to “New Unions,” i.¢., such as may be 
constituted after the passing of the law. A right of free 
egress from the guild is indeed given to every member, 
though with loss of all share in the property of the guild, or 
any funds connected with it, unless otherwise provided by the 
rules. 

The seventh chapter, on “ Helpers in Trade, Journeymen, 
Learners, and Factory Workers,” contains within its five-and- 
thirty articles the matter of many an English statute. No 
one is bound to work on Sundays and holidays, except by 
agreement in case of necessity. The local authorities are 
bound to see that the employment of learners is carried on 
with suitable regard to their health and morals, and time is 
to be allowed for those who are yet in need of schooling or 
religious instruction. Local regulations may provide that 
workers under eighteen, or certain classes of them, shall 
attend a superior school (J orthildungs-schule), and fix the 
time to be allowed them for this purpose. The director of 
every trading establishment is bound at his cost to introduce 
and keep up all arrangements necessary for the utmost prac- 
ticable safety of the workers against danger to life and health. 
For the settling of disputes between employers and employed, 
courts of arbitration may be constituted, to be composed in 
equal numbers of employers and employed. Fourteen days’ 
notice is required to terminate employment, with certain 
carefully specified exceptions. 

The provisions as to “learners”’ apply to all who are placed 
with a master to learn a trade (no formal contract of appren- 
ticeship being required), but specially to those under eighteen 
years’ of age. No person who, for any but a political offence, 
has been condemned to the loss of his civic rights, can take in 
or keep a learner under eighteen whilst so deprived, nor can 
any do so who has been convicted of theft or imposture. The 
master is bound to give instruction to the learner in his trade, 
to allow him the requisite time for the purpose, not occupying 
him in other ways, and to look after his moral conduct, but 
may correct him in a “ fatherly’ manner. If he neglects his 
obligations, or abuses the right of fatherly correction, the 
relation between him and the learner may be dissolved before 
the specified time. 

In factories (the word indeed remains undefined) no child 
under twelve can be admitted to “regular” employment. Up 
to fourteen, they cannot be employed more than six and must 
receive school instruction for at least three hours a day. 
Young people under sixteen cannot be employed more than 
ten hours a day, which may be reduced to six in those por- 
tions of the “Bund” in which they may be still within the 
age during which school attendance is obligatory. The hours 
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of employment may, however, by the local police authorities, | can offer enough, and it may be worth our readers’ while just 


be extended by one hour at most, and for four weeks at most, 
in case of accident or mishap. The young workers must 
have, in the course of the working day, at least one-half 
hour’s rest in the fore and afternoon, and one hour at noon, 
in each case with the freedom to move about in the open air, 
nor can the hours of labour begin before half-past five a.m. or 
after half-past eight p.m. Young workers are not to be 
employed on Sundays or holidays, nor during the appointed 
hours for instruction by the regular “soul-carer ” in catechiz- 
ing and for confirmation. Every employer intending regularly 
to employ young workers must give notice to the police and 
school authorities, produce and hang up in his works lists 
containing the names, ages, &c., of each, and supply half- 
yearly returns of the number employed to the local police 
authorities. No young worker can be taken into regular 
employment without the handing over from his father or 
guardian to his employer of a “labour-book,” containing his 
name, birthday, religion, the name, condition, and address of 
his father or guardian, a certificate of his past school attend- 
ance, Xe. 

Passing over some regulations against truck, which appear 
hardly likely to prove effectual, we see finally that, with the 
exception of retaining one special offence and penalty, all com- 
bination laws are fairly swept away by two of the last articles 
(152 and .153). All prohibitions and penalties against 
employers, journeymen, and factory workers “in respect of 
agreements and unions for the obtainment of more favourable 
conditions as to wages or labour, in particular by means of 
a stoppage of work or the dismissal of the workers ”"—7. ¢., of 
strikes or lock-outs—are repealed; but every person taking 
part in such agreements or unions is free to withdraw from 
them, without being liable to any complaint or objection. On 
the other hand, whoever, by means of bodily compulsion, threats, 
&c., determines or seeks to determine another to enter into 
such agreements or give effect to them, or by similar means 
hinders or seeks to hinder others from withdrawing from 
such, is punishable with imprisonment for not exceeding three 
months, so far as the general penal law applies no severer 
penalty to the act. 

The laws relating to trade in this country would form a 
volume. The North-German law, which we have been exa- 
mining, would not nearly make up a dozen pages of our 
quarto statutes. Of these, our leading Combination Act, now 
in force, the 6th George IV., c. 129, apart from its amendments, 
spreads alone over seven. The two articles forming the 
German law of combinations make together 116 words, or 
rather more than one-tenth of one quarto page. We seem to 
have something to learn from these North Germans in our 
law-making, both as to the matter of it and the manner. 





THE COLONIES AS ALLIES. 


HE leading Colonists in England have asked the Colonies 
possessing representative institutions —that is, the 
Dominion, Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s Island, the Cape, 
New Zealand, and the Australian group—to send home Envoys 
authorized to discuss the relations which are in future to be 
maintained between England and her semi-independent posses- 
sions. That is a most important step, and a most satisfactory one, 
because it shows that the Colonists are at last awake to the 
reality of their position, at last aware that the Government 
has determined upon a new system of dealing with the 
Colonies in which it behoves them to claim a voice. Hitherto 
they have failed to perceive the greatness of the impending 
change, have doubted whether it was serious, have attributed 
it to this man or that man, rather than to a policy, have been 


unable to realize the truth that their Colonies have ceased to | 


be dependencies in the true sense of the term. They see it at 
last, however ; are aware that a great change is inevitable, 
and are, we think, displaying an inclination to meet that 
change in the wisest way, namely, by temperate negotiation 
with Great Britain with a view to establish a new relation 
upon a solid, or at all events an intelligible basis. The Envoys, 
should they arrive and agree, will be compelled to decide 
first of all whether the Célonies desire to remain within 
the Empire. That being settled, as it will be settled, 
in the affirmative—for upon this point the colonists are 
unanimous — the next question will inevitably be one 
of this kind. “The Government evidently does not care 


to keep us in our present position, and the question is whether 
we can offer enough to induce it to care to keep us in a new, 
and, to both parties, more satisfactory one?” We think they 





to consider for a moment what the Colonies considered as 
States and not as Colonies, as Allies and not as Dependencies, 
really ask, and what they are able, if their demands are con- 
ceeded, to offer in return. We propose to state what seem to 
us the facts as nearly as we can, without reference to any 
existing disputes, and without prejudice to our own opinion, 
that we are morally bound to treat all subjects while they 
remain subjects with a certain consideration ; we will deal with 
the whole matter, in fact, as if neither party had any existing 
obligation to the other. 

The Colonists, then, as we understand the tendencies of 
opinion among them, say something like this. We have 
arrived at a point at which it is open to us to do one of three 
things,—to become independent States, to become Territories 
of the American Republic, or to become subordinate Allies of 
Great Britain. Upon the whole, for the present and for the 
future, as far as we can see it, we prefer, if it is 
in any way possible, to accept the third condition. 
Absolute independence might involve us in war, and would 
certainly cut us off from the European or American careers 
open to us under either of the remaining alternatives, would 
isolate us from the political interests of the remainder of our 
race, and would leave us in the great struggle of the world 
feeble and unprotected. We should be still more feeble 
Hollands without the protection of European public law, 
and should be driven, in any emergency, to beg assistance 
either from the nation we had quitted, or the nation we had 
declined to join. What are we to do if a Dutchman fires into 
an Australian ship seeking freight in the Archipelago? On 
the other hand, fusion with the great Republic is excessively 
expensive, would destroy at once our control of our own tariffs, 
and would involve us in contests originated, carried on, and 
finished many thousands of miles away. The third alterna- 
tive leaves us our careers, leaves us protected against external 
danger, and leaves us with quite as much control of our own 
affairs as we care to have. To make that alternative possible, 
however, Great Britain must concede three things. First, 
that we are Britons, to be fought for, as long as we do our 
part, against the remainder of mankind, fought for as if we 
still lived in Cornwall or Caithness, without hesitation, or 
arricre pensée, or sense of self-sacrifice in fighting for us. 
Second, that she must treat us in matters pecuniary as 
she treats other allies, helping us, that is, in war, as she 
helped Sardinia and Turkey, and would help India,—that is, 
by lending us money, on good security, when we happen to be 
involved in any warlike emergency beyond our own power of 
extrication. Thirdly, she must treat us as she treats other 
minor but friendly States, with decent respect, relieve us of 
that wretched Colonial Office, with its traditions of half-hearted 
absolutism, and carry on communications through Envoys 
rather than Governors, listening to our Envoys in return as 
respectfully as she would listen, say to Holland, or the Swiss 
Federation. 

The demand involves a good deal in the way of possible 
expenditure and distraction of strength during a great war ; 
but then the Colonists say that, the negotiation ouce placed 
on this basis, they have a good deal to offer in return. First, 
the alliance of their people, which, if not worth much now, 
may hereafter be worth more than the alliance of any people 
throughout the world, the American Union excepted,—may be 
the alliance on all occasions and under all circumstances of a 
people as numerous and as powerful as ourselves. To take one 
illustration: England’s career, it is clear, is to lie very much 
in ruling, enlightening, and cultivating Southern Asia. Well, 
in fulfilling that task, she could not have such an ally as 
Australia, loyal, sympathizing, and filled with twenty millions 
of people, might in half a century become. The mere right 
to recruit in such a place, among such a population, would of 
itself be a new and most powerful guarantee for her dominion, 
either in India or in China. The Colonies will sooner or later 
have armies and fleets, and, if the alliance be but hearty, and 
its benefits are felt as well as its exactions, those armies and 
fleets will, in extremity, be at the service of the Federation. 
Of course, the Colonies would, in practice, claim a voice in 
any matter in which they were asked to assist, but not a stronger 
or more embarrassing voice than any other faithful ally, much 
less of a voice than Napoleon claimed in the Crimean war, or, as a 
much better illustration, in the joint invasion of China and 
capture of Pekin. We should have liked Australian regiments 
in that business much better than French, and hereafter we 
may have them. Then the Colonies offer harbours costing us 
nothing, in quarters’ where the maintenance of harbours or 
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coal depots on our own account would be unbearably expen- 
sive. Then they offer us a trade, already great, and hereafter to 
be splendid, of which, in the event of their independence, we 
should lose our preferential share, that is, all we gain, and we 
gain very much, by the fact that, ceteris paribus, an Australian, 
Canadian, New Zealander, or Cape Colonist—those Cape people 
want a name, one cannot call them Capers, and why not South- 
landers ?—prefers to deal with an English purchaser or pro- 
ducer, just as a Mauritius Creole prefers to deal with a 


French one. And finally, they offer us Commercial Treaties | 


as good as any ever offered by France and Austria. We are 
assured that the idea pervading England upon this subject is 
exaggerated, that the Colonies are open to negotiation about 
their tariffs, that in return for a defined and satisfactory posi- 
tion they would be induced to abandon their high-tariff 
policy ; that they would agree, for example, to fix a maximum 
beyond which duties on English goods should not be 
raised; that if money were lent to New Zealand, she would 
agree to pay its interest by direct taxation, or, at all 
events, by taxation not levied upon the import of British 
goods. If there is any truth in this view, such treaties 
might be invaluable, and at all events the possibility of 
obtaining them is a subject for negotiation. Add to these 
offers the greatest of all, that Britain shall continue to be and 
to be considered an empire, and not a big Holland—shall, 
that is, have a place in the world which compels every politi- 
cian within her borders to cease to be a vestryman, to consider 
the interests, and the affairs, and the progress of humanity, 
and not merely of these two little islands, and our readers 
may possibly think, as we do, that even judged by the nine- 
teenth-century standard, by the test of the strictest political 
realism, the Colonies have enough to offer to make their 
position a worthy subject for diplomatic negotiation, for a dis- 
cussion as between Ambassadors, and not as between Colonial- 
Office clerks and so many black beetles. 





THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF TREES. 


HE Government of India will, we imagine, be very soon 
compelled to perform one of those acts of high-handed 

but intelligent and beneficent despotism which are the justifi- 
cations of its rule. Unless we are greatly mistaken as to 
the meaning of symptoms which we have watched closely for 
nearly a quarter of a century, the highest virtue of our rule on 
that continent is itself introducing a new and most serious evil. 
We have established and are maintaining throughout India a 
security for life and property formerly unknown, and that 
security has been followed by a steady increase in population, 
the extent of which is still only guessed at, but which will 
one day be found to be as great as the increase in any race, 
except only the one which speaks English. Two-thirds of 
this population lives by cultivating the soil, and the masses 
of agriculturists as they increase press more and more upon 
the wild lands, swarm up the hills, pare away the jungle, and, 
sure of their crop whatever its value, cultivate almost as 
closely as Chinese. At the same time, the demand for timber 
throughout India has increased enormously, partly through 
the wants of the Railways, which almost exceed belief, partly 
through the requirements of the public works, but most of 
all through the increased and increasing purchases of the 
people themselves, who begin to need twice the furniture, 
beams, and firewood with which they were formerly content. 
It follows that there is less readiness to sacrifice soil to trees 
and more readiness to, cut trees down, till the peasant comes 
to regard his wood as his bank of reserve, and meets 
every pecuniary accident of his life, a bad crop, a wed- 
ding, or a heavy debt to his usurer, by cutting down his 
trees. The North-West, it is said, though we vouch for 
no fact we have not seen,—is slowly becoming stripped and 
the usual consequence follows, a distinct and visible increase in 
the proportion of years of drought, and of sudden and disas- 
trous floods. The trees no longer attract the clouds, the 
actual quantity of rain diminishes in the plains, the clouds 
break only on the hills, and the rainfall, instead of fer- 
tilizing the land, is wasted in rushing floods, which deposit 
more sand than fructifying soil. The volume of water in the 


rivers decreases, the level of water in the wells recedes, and 
the slightest delay or failure in the annual supply is fatal to 
the crops of the year ; and shouldithappen twice in succession, 
the distress becomes appalling, becomes, in fact, a great poli- 
tical disaster, crippling the Treasury, and filling whole regions 
with a kind of brigandage. <A season of this kind occurred 
inthe North-West, and more especially in Rajpootana, two years 


| ago, and the Government evidently expects another, for it has 


suspended the preparations for a Durbar which was to have 
,; been one of unusual magnificence. Every chief must have 
brought an army of followers to do honour to the Empress’s 
| son, and the risk of moving perhaps a quarter of a million of 
;men across a country thus distressed, and then camping them 
| on one of the few plains sure to be fertile, but sure also to be 
| exhausted by the concourse, was too great to be encountered. 
|The Government, therefore, wisely postponed a somewhat 
‘useless ceremony, and is, we hear, warning its feudatories in 
urgent tones to prepare for the possible disaster. 

If the theory of denudation is correct, of which there seems 
to be little doubt, and if the plains of Northern India are really 
becoming bare, of which there is considerable evidence, the 
evil, unless checked, may go very far. We have no wish to 
speak absolutely upon a subject which requires much more 
inquiry, but there certainly exists a strong antecedent pro- 
bability that the stripping of a country is most injurious to its 
prosperity, and may, under certain circumstances, prove abso- 
lutely fatal, may, to speak broadly, change it into a useless 
desert, to be revived, if at all, only by costly works for arti- 
ficial irrigation. It is nearly certain that the desolation of 
Numidia, once a granary, now a desert, is due to the wilful 
destruction of the trees by the barbarians ; that the Babylonian 
plain has been desolated by the same cause, and that the 
Punjab was, when we conquered it, rapidly becoming a desert. 
The trees had been cut by successive devastators, Runjeet Singh 
himself being among the worst, until the kingdom was as 
bare as a hand, and Lord Lawrence was compelled to 
undertake planting as a political duty. The desolation of 
Judea, once so thoroughly cultivated, is in all probability 
due to the same cause; and the Arabs, of all the ancient races 
the one which best keeps its traditions, so dread it that, for 
fifteen centuries to spare the trees has been the one “ inter- 
national ” law of the tribes, and the relation of Mahommed’s 
conduct in twice breaking that law is always accompanied 
with an excuse. The French begin to attribute the in- 
creasing sterility of their southern provinces to the same 
cause, which is felt, though in a less degree, in Lombardy, 
and, above all, in Spain, where, if the Zimes is accurately 
informed, rapid and systematic felling is destroying all chance 
of a future for agriculture. No industry can stand up 
against a certainty of “drought,” in the tropical sense, that 
is, of a total loss of crops once in every three years; and as 
the process goes on, the proportion will become much greater 
than that. In each of these instances the remedy lies entirely 
with the State. It alone can institute inquiries on the neces- 
sary scale, it alone lives long enough to reap the full benefit of 
such slow work as planting, it alone has the disinterestedness 
to abstain from felling the renewed forests, and, above all, it 
alone has the strength to restrain the pitiless hunger for 
pennies, for small immediate gains, which is at once the 
strongest stimulus and the gravest drawback to the petite 
culture. 

In the North-West of India, above all places, the State is 
splendidly placed to undertake the task. The Government 
there have at their disposal a thoroughly organized Forest 
department, having at its head one of those rigidly-trained 
Prussian savans who, once empowered to commence a reform, 
have both the patience and the force to carry it fairly through. 
They have a revenue administration so extensive and so closely 
compacted that they could, at any moment, obtain reports as 
to the prospects of every field in any given district. They 
have a property-right in all waste or uncultivated land, and 
they have, above all, a settlement which enables them every 
thirty years to introduce any new conditions they please into 
the tenure of the soil. Supposing a careful and thorough 
inquiry to go on for two years, conducted by Dr. Brandis, the 
Director-General of Forests, and aided by all civil surgeons, 
revenue officers, and planters throughout the Provinces, and to 
result in a demonstration of the danger, the Government could 
almost at once arrest its progress. They could make the planting 
and maintenance of a certain number of trees the first condition 
of all tenures, set apart a tenth of all wild land for plantations, 
exempt all forests from taxation, or rather place a heavy tax 
on “cleared” land, and line all roads with trees, as is being 
done in the Punjab. There would be no resistance from the 
people and no annoyance felt by them. A supreme order of 
that kind, falling on all alike and carefully explained, will be 
| obeyed as if it came from Heaven, and obedience need not be 
jexpensive. There is no reason whatever why the trees should 
'not be fruit trees, which will yield greater profit to their 








owners when standing than when felled. One third, at least, 
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of all the vast “jungle” which seems to the inexperienced eye 
to envelope Lower Bengal is an orchard consisting of fruit 
trees interspersed with bamboos, and is as profitable as it 
would be in England, if there were a chance of teaching 
villagers that the Daily Telegraph is not more divine than the 
Decalogue, and that the theft of corn and fruit is as great a 
crime as the theft of spoons or pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
North-West has not the soil of Bengal, but it has a score of 
fruit trees, and an order to grow them, if given as one of the 
considerations for lenient settlement, would excite neither 
amazement nor indignation. 

We hope we shall not be misunderstood. We are not pre- 
pared to assert, before a thorough scientific investigation has 
been made, either that drought recurs more rapidly in Northern 
India than it did, though we believe this strongly, or that the 
misfortune is due mainly to denudation. But we are prepared 
to assert that the Government of India has in its records a 
mass of facts amply sufficient to justify the expense of a care- 
ful inquiry, an investigation which shall set the matter at rest, 
and, in so doing, benefit every country in the world lying 
south of lat. 44°. Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
the south side of the Mediterranean, no less than India. If 
the report shows, as we believe it will, that denudation makes 
deserts, half the world will have reason to be grateful to the 
Duke of Argyll; while, if not, all Southerners may go on 
cutting in peace, unharassed by the restrictions Forest depart- 
ments are slowly beginning to impose. 





THE WORKING-MEN’S PARLIAMENT. 


HE defeat of Working-Men candidates at the last Elections 

is far from having settled the question of the direct 
representation of the Working-Classes in Parliament. Those 
who think the defeat was for good had better read the detailed 
Reports of the Trades’ Union Congress which met at Birming- 
ham last week. It may be gathered from briefer reports which 
have been published that the question was specially discussed, 
and that papers were read, and resolutions carried with great 
unanimity, in favour of the special League which has been 
established to promote the object. But these give no suffi- 
cient idea of the feeling manifested and arguments used not 
only in the particular discussion, but throughout the entire 
debates, and which seem to us to make it clear that the present 
settlement cannot be final, The fact against it is that an active 
and angry organization, strong in numbers, is still dissatisfied 
with the composition of Parliament, and bent on making itself 
heard there to its own satisfaction, that is, by its own members. 
Last session, it was said, Parliament had passed 288 measures 
for the benefit of the upper and middle-classes, but ‘“ time could 
be found to pass only a one-clause Act as a substitute for the 
Trades’ Union Bill;”’ the fact of 1,500,000 men being idle 
in the spring had never once been mentioned; skilled work- 
men were emigrating in thousands, and no inquiry made as to 
the cause; a Parliament of capitalists, landowners, squires, 
and their nominees had no sympathy with working-men—the 
old complaint which was made before the present Parliament 
was elected. Then the Report of the Trades’ Union Commis- 
sion was canvassed in a most distrustful spirit, as if the 
leading motive of its originators and most of its members 
had been to find an indictment against Unions, and 
there had been no desire anywhere among politicians 
to hear the truth and do justice to all classes. The 
support still given to the Combination Laws was_ traced 
exclusively to the tyrannizing spirit of antagonistic classes ; 
newspaper writers, it was urged, often did not dare to write 
what they felt on the side of working-men; and suspicion 
went so far that distrust of Mr. Rupert Kettle, as good a 
friend as working-men have ever had, was openly and 
pertinaciously expressed by some, although the general 
sentiment was most strongly the other way. ll this 
proves, we think, that the Unions and the working-men 
whom the Unions influence have no such faith in other 
classes that they can quite trust their representation to the 
members of them; that in one or two cases they give an 
exceptional confidence, but even then with reluctance and 
latent suspicion, and doubt whether the ability to express their 


view fully is possible to any outsider, however great his good-will | 


maybe. That the complaints are often exaggerated or untrue ; 
that, for instance, the interests of working-men have actually 
been far more consulted by the Ilouseholder Parliament than 
was allowed,—the House of Lords having temporarily frustrated 


part of their work, and many of the measures for the middle , 
and upper classes being really for the benefit of all classes,— 





only shows that the cause of disaffection must be very real 
which disposes those affected by it to exaggerate so much, 
The Union men will be very weak in numbers and enthusiasm, 
if an opinion so strongly held does not produce decisive action 
very soon. Whatever were the causes of their failure at the 
| first trial, the actual experience that the Householder Parlia- 
ment does not hear all they want to say will certainly rein. 
force the organization for another attempt. It is difficult to 
believe that with their numbers and habits of joint action they 
will not somehow get their way. 

The discussion, besides, confirms the opinion that working- 
men really cannot be sufficiently represented unless a sprinkling 
of their own class gets into Parliament. While it is far from 
a good thing that classes should be directly represented, it is 
expedient to have them indirectly represented by the members 
chosen belonging to various classes, or sufficiently in sympathy 
with them to feel as they do, and command their confidence. 
But this is where the representation of working-men now fails, 
They occupy a peculiar position as a large body of men 
affected by the same sort of industrial conditions, and 
in the same way, as other classes which are sufficiently 
represented, but in a very different degree. The ups and 
downs of our keen competition, and the progress of inven- 
tion, which make the life of the middle-classes a sore 
struggle to retain position or better themselves, are for the 
Union men at present a question between comfort and inde- 
pendence on the one hand, and pauperism on the other. The 
struggle is far harder, and the difference of degree necessarily 
makes a difference in the point of view which only the 
members of the class can express. The fact, too, that manu- 
facturing changes strike masses of workmen grouped together, 
whereas the middle-classes, as arule, are affected more as indi- 
viduals, or in small groups, intensifies the difference. Hence, 
although the lower middle-classes may be adequately repre- 
sented by the higher who can imagine their position, there is 
no one to appreciate the intensity of the working-man’s problem 
how to make life more tolerable, and, if possible, circumvent 
the forces which frequently press him so hard. Nothing is 
more striking in the Birmingham debates than the way in 
which this feeling, almost of despair, of being always on the 
verge of destruction, of the necessity of clutching at any 
expedient to save them, constantly finds expression. That it 
has hardly yet been expressed in Parliament, and has certainly 
not been expressed as working-men would express it, is a 
complete proof of the defectiveness of the existing represen- 
tation. 

But the Birmingham debates show besides how the pre- 
sence of working men in Parliament will do good. Not only 
will the class be satisfied of the sufficiency of their represen- 
tation, not only will other classes learn better where the shoe 
pinches, and not only will a stimulus be given to working- 
class measures, consequences which must obviously follow ; 
but the working-men themselves will receive a great deal of 
political instruction, and a great of light as to their own 
position and the means of improving it. That they are 
in the main moderate and teachable, and on many 
points exceedingly well informed, is plain. On the 
whole, amidst all the distrust of other classes ex- 
pressed, there was a remarkable leaven of fairness. The 
services of their real friends were thankfully recognized, and 
the defence of Mr. Kettle was warm and cordial as the attack 
was pertinacious. As a rule, too, the resolutions are sensible 
and practical, at least on the points which were most 
earnestly discussed. While a resolution in favour of special 
measures for emigration was shrewdly set aside, not finding 
aseconder, for skilled working-men know well enough that 
emigration is not what they want, courts of conciliation and 
industrial partnerships were approved of, strikes were only sup- 
ported as desperate expedients, the idea of international unions 
was favoured, and, above all, a measure of compulsory unsectar- 
ian education was demanded, as the best means of improving 
the condition of the working-classes, of enabling them to win in 
the struggle for existence they are waging. This unanimity 
of opinion about education is most significant. Working-men 
feel even more than they express that ignorance and inca- 
pacity are their real enemies, that knowledge is strength, which 
| most of all they need. They thus show well enough that they 
| know what is good for them. But they fail in the knowledge 
| of details, and of the limitations which must be struggled with 
in practice, such as the necessity of caution in legislation, 
| through fear of indirect and not easily foreseen consequences. 
| And it is on these points that contact with actual business 





,in Parliament will enlighten them. When fairly asked by 
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what means they can hope to establish successfully an eight | where men meet on certain evenings to smoke and talk. 
hours’ law, they will perhaps perceive that to reduce a| Nor are we concerned with a new description of club which 


working-man’s toil to eight hours is not a thing which legis- 
lation can secure except in the most roundabout manner. The 
same with finding employment for the unemployed, or giving 
grants to distressed working-men supposed to be thrown out 
of employment by commercial treaties. Many of them per- 
ceive the difficulties already, but actual contact with attempts 
at legislation will bring home conviction. For practical pur- 
poses this means a great deal, men being more disposed to 
practical, plodding remedies, when the easy and impracticable 
are once for all abandoned. At the same time, working-men 
will have brought home to their knowledge how much time 
and attention has really been bestowed by skilled men on the 
arrangements of society which seem so imperfect, and are yet 
so much more perfect than they have been—with what skill 
especially economic science and financial knowledge have been 
applied in England, and how many expedients which seem to 
some so simple, like the issue of unlimited paper based on 
“future labour,” are, in fact, discarded experiments. 

We must add, too, that the presence of working-men in 
Parliament will do infinite good, if it brings home the convic- 
tion that notwithstanding all Parliament can do—and in 
such matters as education it can do much—still this is nothing 
to what they can do for themselves. Apparently, a principal 
expedient by which in one form or the other they can rise to 
a better level was hardly even alluded to. They complain of the 
fluctuations of business, of the curse of competition, but what 
if the most direct remedy be not to abolish these fluctuations, 
or even diminish them, but strengthen the working-man 
so as to prevent their being fatal? It is obvious that in a 
progressive period of manufacturing, which is, on the whole, 
the most favourable to producers of every sort, the one draw- 
back is the failure of particular manufactures, through wars, or 
the loss of raw material, or through new inventions causing that 
competition of trade with trade which is so much lamented. 
Though the former causes may be ameliorated, it is hardly pos- 
sible that the latter will be, and it is, indeed, not desirable that it 
should in the present state of human progress, when increase of 
the real wealth of the race can still do so much good. The 
evil is therefore chronic, and we think the remedy must 
therefore be merely to make it as little injurious as possible. 
In other words, the workmen must accumulate capital, col- 
lectively and individually, to a far larger extent than at 
present, to enable them to survive fluctuations, and this 
they can only do by thrift. Industrial partnerships are 
not enough, even if they are possible in all pursuits, in- 
stead of being far more useful in some than others; and 
thrift without industrial partnerships would certainly go a 
long way. We should certainly like to see the point dealt 
with in a practical way at Workmen’s Congresses. There is a 
prejudice against thrift, and the habit has evils, and working- 
mne are apt to say they have nothing to save; but the thing 
has certainly got to be done, and how to set about it is the 
question of questions, which should never be forgotten in 
Parliaments of Working-Men. 








THE CHEAPNESS OF CLUBS. 

CONTROVERSY has lately been raised in the columns of 
P 5 the Zimes as to the cost or cheapness of Clubs as houses of 
entertainment, and, as usual in all such discussions, the predomi- 
nant reflection left upon the reader’s mind after a perusal of the 
communications addressed to our contemporary is, that the various 
correspondents know little or nothing about the subject-matter on 
which they write. In the remarks we have to offer on the ques- 
tion, we have no wish to deny the utility, comfort, or advantage 
of Clubs ; all we desire to do is, to dispute the conventional fiction 
that they are places where you get luxury without paying for it. 
It is necessary, in any consideration of this kind, to define the term 
“club.” In the first place, then, though we have little doubt that 
many of our remarks would apply to Clubs in Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, and our chief cities, we only refer in this article 
to the London Clubs, and we may say further, to the Clubs in 
Pall Mall and its adjacent district. ‘Till within the last few years 
the Clubs were clustered together as close as the Colleges in Cam- 
bridge; and though of late there are several successful Clubs in 
the City, and a few not very successful ones in the suburbs, the 
habitat of the Club proper is still within a circle of a 
half-mile radius whose centre is at Charing Cross. We 
dismiss, too, from our consideration all purely social or 
convivial clubs, like the ‘+ Cosmopolitan” or the ‘ Urban,” 





has sprung up recently, and at which meat and drink, as well 
as the pleasures of conversation, are provided on the premises. 
What we understand by a club for the nonce is one of the two- 
score of palatial establishments to be found in and about Pall 
Mall. 

As a mere matter of comfort, we should strongly recom- 
mend any man about London to belong to some one of our 
numerous Clubs. He will derive many advantages and privileges 
from so doing, but he will not, in our opinion, make an econo- 
mical investment of his money. ‘The subscription to any first- 
class club is eight guineas a year, and though at some of the 
cheaper institutions, like the ‘ United University,” it is a little 
less, yet the annual payment is rising yearly with the increased 
cost of living, and an average of eight guineas subscription and 
twenty-five guineas entrance fee is certainly not above the 
mark. Now, as the estimated duration of club membership is 
not more than seven years, we shall not be wrong in 
saying that each member pays about twelve pounds a year 
for the privilege of belonging to a club. For this sum he is free 
of the building; but unless he is prepared to spend considerably 
more, he practically gets very little for his money. He has, no 
doubt, the use of a good address, where he can receive letters, and 
he is enabled to carry on his correspondence without buying sta- 
tionery, and to read the newspapers and magazines free of cost. 
But when we have said this, we have said about all. A literary 
man or a student would undoubtedly find his profit in belonging 
to the Athenzeum or to the Oxford and Cambridge, for the run 
of their libraries, which, especially at the former, are really valu- 
able collections of books not easily accessible clsewhere. But as 
far as the writer's knowledge extends, the book collections of 
other London clubs are not above the reach of our ordinary 
watering-place libraries, and assuredly no one would pay 
the yearly subscription for the mere use of a common club 
library. 

But according to the common theory of outsiders, the mere fact 
of belonging to a Club confers upon the possessor of membership 
great advantages for social intercourse, and for becoming 
acquainted with the talk of the town. We believe ourselves 
that this theory is an entire mistake. If a man belongs to 
a class club, like the Guards or the Oriental, he is sure to 
meet men with whom all his interests are in common, and to 
whom he is known personally or by name. but in these cases 
he owes his circle of acquaintance to the fact of his being an 
oflicer or an official, not to the circumstance of his being a 
member of the Guards’ or the Oriental. ‘To a certain small 
degree this observation holds good about the University Clubs, 
though the bond of union created by having been at college with 
your fellow-clubmen is neutralized by the old rules of academic 
etiquette, which interfere even in after-life with free and easy 
intercourse. But with the exception of class clubs, the mere 
accident of membership constitutes no intimacy between the 
members, and not always even a speaking acquaintance. Our 
conviction is, that a man who was perfectly unobjectionable in 
manner and appearance, who was neither exceptionally shy nor 
unusually obtrusive, might pass his days for a dozen years at a 
London club, reading the newspapers, eating his meals, and using 
the library, but eschewing the billiard, card, and smoking-rooms, 
without getting to be on speaking terms with any person he 
was not acquainted with outside the club doors. We do not 
say that it is diflicult to make plenty of acquaintances in 
a club, but in order to do so you must spend money. 
If you like to smoke in your own room after dinner, you can 
solace yourself with a farthing pipe of birdseye wd a cup of 
tea which costs you twopence. If you go to the club smoking- 
room, as you must do if you want to make acquaintances and hear 
gossip, you must perforce smoke expensive cigars at fourpence a 
piece or upwards, and drink coffee that stands you in sixpence a 
cup. About this, as about other matters, we quite admit that every 
now and then there are men of especial social agreeability, and 
also of stern resolution, who contrive to make themselves, so to 
speak, free of smoking-rooms and card-rooms without incurring 
any more expense than they would at home. But about the great 
mass of mankind, you may safely say that if they wish to frequent 
any society on terms of iutimacy, they must pay their footing by 
doing as their associates do; and in any club where it is the 
fashion to smoke regalias and have coffee and liqueurs after dinner, 
a man who desires to be of the club, as well as in it, must conform 
to the ways of the majority. 


This truth applies equally to diuners. A club dinner, in the 
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first place, is never a cheap one in itself. There is, first of all, 
the charge for the table, as it is called, which amounts to about 
a shilling; if you dine off the joint, that is, if you only take 
meat, vegetables, and cheese, without fish, soup, or sweets, you 
pay two shillings to half-a-crown more; and a pint of the least 
costly wine comes to a shilling or eighteenpence. ‘Thus, as a 
common rule, the cheapest dinner you can order at a club 
amounts to from four to five shillings. No doubt, for this sum 
you get plenty to cat; you have a very fair dinner, fairly well 
cooked, and excellently served. You have splendid wines, good 
waiting, clean linen, and all the appurtenances of the table you 
miss at lodgings, or even at a restaurant; but then you pay for 
it. And, moreover, if you are an habitual diner at the club, it 
is not easy to keep your dinner-bill down to the minimum price. 
The men you know, and whom you like to dine with, have 
numbers of extras to their dinners, and drink wines which cost 
considerably more than a shilling a pint. Of course you need 
not join them, and may cat your slice of mutton alone; but if 
you want the benefits—such as they are—of that fellowship, you 
must eat and drink as your neighbours do; and if you do this, 
you will find your dinner-bill runs from seven to ten shillings. 

It is continually urged by Club reformers that a good dinner 
with fish and soups and sweets might be provided on tulle hot 
principles for three to four shillings a head, and every now and 
then the attempt is made. In theory the scheme is plausible 
enough, for if Restaurants, which have to make a profit, can afford to 
do this, it may be thought that Clubs, which have no profit to make, 
could do it much more easily. But in practice the experiment is 
invariably a failure. Many reasons may be assigned for this. 
Firstly, the management of a club is necessarily very wasteful. 
The Committee, however active, cau only exercise a general super- 
vision, and the direct interest of every employé and servant in the 
club is to swell the tradesmen’s bills. LKither they receive com- 
mission on the amount, or if not, they like to be on good terms 


ment to exercise economy for the benefit of a corporate body, 
which has none of the ties such as exist between a private 
employer and his servants.’ Generally, the system on which the 
club commissariat is conducted is an inherently extravagant one. 
A first-class restaurant-keeper in London has the whole of the 
metropolis for his potential constituency. If A, B, C, and 
D do not drop in for dinner, X, Y, Z, and so on, come in to fill 
their places; and after a short experience he is able to tell with 
tolerable accuracy how many dinners he will have to provide each 
day. But even in the largest clubs the constituency is too small 
to name any regular average of dinners. At one London club the 
writer, in the height of the season, has seen eighty men dining 
between seven and eight one day, and twelve dining at the same 
hour the next. Under these conditions, every now and then there 
comes a loss which completely eats up the profit on a large number 
of well-frequented days. It should be remembered that the pur- 
veyors for a club must necessarily lay in each morning a large 
stock of perishable articles, which if they are not used at once are 
almost worthless. A tavern-keeper can, if he thinks fit, lay in a 
small stock, but a provider for clubs cannot. Members come in 
at any hour and expect to be served at once from the ‘‘ menu ” 
of the day, and if any article mentioned therein is not forthcoming, 
or if the programine is a scanty one, the steward and cook are 
blamed. Then, too, the great majority of the members of any 
noted club are proud of their repute as a dining - place, 


and are anxious that all the kitchen arrangements should be | 


on a handsome or, in other words, on a costly scale. The 
economical few are always outvoted by the extravagant many ; 
supported, as the party of expense always is, by the members who 
hardly use the club themselves, but rally close united to the 
support of the constituted authorities. 

In fact, to resume our argument, a Club is an association of 
well-to-do men whose incomes rise from five hundred a year to as 
many thousands, and who spend a very large portion of their 
income, be it small or great, upon their personal comfort and 
enjoyment. We do not say that they are wrong in so doing. All 
we urge is that men who want to study economy should not belong 
to Clubs, or, at any rate, should not use them as their domiciles. 
If you can afford to live at the rate of ten to twelve pounds a week, 
that is, to spend ten to twelve shillings a day upon your eating, 
drinking, and smoking, you can get better food, better wines, and 
better tobacco ata club than you could elsewhere. But if your 
object is to save money, or to live for five shillings a day, you 
will not be assisted in your endeavours by belonging to a 
London Club. 








Mis. BEECHER STOWE AND LADY BYRON, 

N common with most of our countrymen, we have long had a 
very genuine admiration of the peculiar genius of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. She spoke the slave's parable, and perhaps did 
more, by *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” to precipitate the final Victory 
of the Abolitionists than could be assigned to the single agency 
of any other individual. When, accordingly, the gifted authoress 
visited this country, she was welcomed by many friends of the 
Negro population of America with unfeigned cordiality as the 
spokeswoman of a holy cause. By none, probably, was a more 
loyal and sympathizing reception accorded to her than by Lady 
Byron, who—ia this respect at least at one with her husband 
—had from her earliest years cherished a profound antipathy to 
oppression in its varied forms, whether of a caste or of a creed, 
It would appear, however, from the “appalling ” article—we use 
the adjective of the editor of Muacmillan—which has just been 
| published in that magazine by Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe, that she 
was not only honoured by Lady Byron as the representative of a 
sacred mission which lay very close to her ladyship’s heart, but 
was made the depositary of those secrets of her married life con- 
cerning which she maintained towards the outer world so inexor- 
able a silence. With Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe the present writer 
has no acquaintance whatever, but to judge from what she has 
written in this month’s JJaemillan, we are obliged, however pain- 
fully to ourselves, to conclude that she is just the last person in 
the world to whom we could commit the custody of a confidential 











communication. 

Whether the paper in question is, or is not, the true 
story of Lady Byron’s life, the world can only learn autho- 
ritatively, and we hope at no distant day will learn, from 
Lady Byron’s own manuscripts; but it seems to us that a 
lady of ordinary courtesy, and possessed with but a common 
sense of literary decorum, would have made it her first duty to 


; : ; }consult with Lady Byron’s literary executors, and with her 
with the purveyors of food, and they have no conceivable induce- ; _—o < Pies “gg dee : 


two surviving grandchildren, whom Mrs. Stowe calls ‘ sume of 
the best and noblest of mankind” (sic), before scattering broad- 
cast over the planet the ‘ painful details”—as they are well 
named—to which she has put her name. Again—and we write the 
sentence after most careful reperusals of Mrs. Stowe’s article—she 
has not only failed in courtesy and decorum and in proper con- 
sideration for the feelings of those who are surely far more 
| deeply interested in the fame of Lady Byron than a mere casual 
| acquaintance can possibly be, but her statements are made without 
| the least shadow of sanction from any competent source. And to 
| this fact we beg very emphatically to call the attention of oar 
| readers on both sides of the Atlantic, because it is one which Mrs. 
| Stowe has wrapped up, apparently, rather carefully, in words 
which have, to say the least, a very equivocal significance. 
| Mrs, Stowe writes as follows:—‘‘ It has been thought by some 
| friends [friends of Lady Byron in this country ?] who have read 
the proof shects of the above, that the author should state more 
specifically her authority for the above narration.” 

Now, clearly the only possible authority which would justify 
Mrs. Stowe in writing and publishing what she calls the true 
‘story of Lady Byron’s life would be, first, either a written 
statement, in Lady LByron’s handwriting, instructing her 
after a certain time to make known to the world certain 
facts; or, second, a similar statement, issuing from Lady 
Byron’s grandchildren or her literary executors. Mrs. Stowe 
does not possess any such instruction. But her language 
might cause the hasty reader to imagine that she did. She 
thus speaks, for instance, on p. 383, ‘By a singular concur- 
rence of circumstances, all the facts of the case [/.c., of the separa- 
tion of Lord and Lady Byron] in the most undeniable and 
authentic form were ut one time placed in the hands of the writer 
| of this sketch, leaving to her judgment the use which should be 
made of them.” On first reading these words, we own to having 
been misled by them, as if their meaning had been that Lady 
Byron had left a discretionary power with Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
as to the use she, Mrs. Stowe, might make of a certain 
document which, she asserts, had been “ placed in her hands.” 
Nay, more, Mrs. Stowe’s phraseology is so careful as to warrant 
the inference that the materials at one time placed in her hands 
were still in her possession. In the very next sentence, however, 
the reader will note that our authoress does not pretend to have 
access to any written evidence for her assertions. She lays claim 
to merely *‘ this kuowledye,” of which, she says, she would have 
made no public use but for the appearance of the work of Lord 
| Byron’s ‘ mistress,” the Countess Guiccioli. Still, the impres- 
sion might remain that Mrs. Stowe was in reality not merely 
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drawing upon her memory or fancy, but copying from an ‘“ unde- | expectation, but we would suggest to her that if Lady Byron's 


niable and authentic form” before her. But, in the first place, she | 
is probably aware, and the editor of Jucmillan is still more likely to 


be aware, that not a single line of any manuscript of Lady Byron’s 
could be printed in this country without the direct sanction of her 
representatives ; and secondly, Mrs. Stowe’s own statement at the 
close of her article, though lacking in explicitness, places the matter 
beyond all doubt. She will not, in so many words, avow that 
‘‘the paper ” which Lady Byron, in the sacredness of confidence, 
permitted her to see was returned by her, but she, in her own 
peculiar manner, reports that after two or three days’ deliberation 
she wrote to Lady Byron that her ladyship would be * entirely 
justifiable in leaving the truth to be disclosed after her death, and 
recommended that all the facts necessary should be put in the 
hands of some persons, to be so published.” 

Now, we venture to submit that the inevitable deductions to be 
drawn from all this circumlocution are none other than these :—(1) 
That Mrs. Stowe writes without authority ; (2) that for her story 
she has no written testimony; (3) that in publishing this article 
she has departed from the letter of her own recommendation, 
which was that ‘* the necessary facts should be placed in the hands 
of some persons, to be so published ;” (4) that she has either written 
a narrative as fictitious as it is sensational, or she has been guilty 
of a breach of confidence. 

We may add here what was stated in the Times of Thursday 
last by the solicitors of the representatives of Lady Byron, that, 
by her latest will, Lady Byron left all her papers in the hands of 
three literary executors, assigning to them exclusive and absolute 
control over all her manuscripts, suggesting, however, that in any 
use they might make of the documents entrusted to them, a 
primary regard was to be paid to the feelings of her grand- 
children; but Mrs. Stowe is not one of these executors, and 
by her heedless rushing into print this authoress has acted in 
opposition to the dying injunctions of the person whom yet she 
affects to reverence as almost more than mortal. 

And what is Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s excuse, for justification there 
is none, for exhibiting to the world a statement which she might 
be sure would shock the moral sense of thousands of readers, 
and in certain cases inflict not a little pain? The only excuse 
alleged is that ‘* the mistress of Lord Byron has the ear of the 
public”! We beg entirely to dissent from Mrs. Stowe’s estimate 
of the influence of the work which bears, in its English edition, 
the name of the Countess Guiccioli, What does Mrs. Stowe 
imagine to be the moral worth of the hysterical screams of the 
mistress against the wife? We must confess that we scarcely 
ever found it so hard a task to keep our gravity as we did when 
reviewing the so-called Lecollections of ‘the Guiccioli’ in this 
journal. But even if it were true, which we do not for an instant 
allow, that this Italian countess has the ear of the public, would the 
fact vindicate Mrs. Stowe from the charge of a public endeavour 
—we use her own words—to ‘ violate the sanctuary of a silence 
where Lady Byron so long abode”? Indeed, Mrs. Stowe’s 
assumed championship of outraged virtue reminds us of nothing so 
much as of the old Arabian legend which tells us how Abraham, 
in the night-watches, was rebuked by the great God for turning 
the unbeliever out of his tent in the words, ‘‘If I have borne with 
him for seventy years, couldst thou not tolerate him for a few 
brief hours?” For thirty-six years of widowhood, for eight of 
wifehood, Lady Byron kept her secret from the world; but poor 
Mrs. Stowe so burns to blurt out her “knowledge,” that nine 
years after Lady Byron’s death she becomes utterly incontinent. 

Mrs. Stowe is curiously inconsistent in the presentment of her 
own defence. First of all, she writes, though still in a hesitating 
way, that “no person in England, we think, would, as yet, take 
the responsibility of relating the true history which is to clear 
Lady Byron’s memory.” Of course, no reliable individuals in 
England, who were in the confidence of Lady Byron—and there 
are a few such persons known to us—would take the responsibility 
either of publicly revealing that they were unworthy of the trust 
teposed in them, or of acting in disregard of the express 
terms of Lady Byron’s will, or of the feelings of those for whose 
sakes, as well as from consideration of the dead, she maintained 
what the editor of Mucmillan designates very properly a ‘ religious 
silence.”” But Mrs. Stowe, in spite of her “ thinking” that no 
one in England would as yet rise up to teli Lady Byron's history, 
all the same informs us that ‘after Lady Byron's death, she 
looked anxiously hoping to see a memoir of the person whom she 
considered the most remarkable woman that England had pro- 
duced in this century.” We must leave it to Mrs. Stowe to recon- 
cile, as best she can, these contradictory modes of thinking and 





English friends could keep silence and bide their time, it would 
have been a good thing if she had followed their example. 

In conclusion, we cannot but reckon it as an assumption of 
authority, when the editor of Macmil/an endorses this paper as a 
** complete and authentic account” of Lady Byron's married life. It is 
neither the one nor the other. It is at most the recollections of what 
Mrs. Stowe alleges was told her or read by her thirteen years ago, 
the recollections, moreover, of a writer who speaks of the few 
years of Lady Byron’s widowhood, who makes her live with her 
husband for two years, instead of thirteen months, and who 
cannot even spell properly Lady Byron's maiden surname. 

Mrs. Stowe affirms of the interview with Lady Byron from 
which she professes to have learned what she now makes public, 
that it had almost the solemnity of a death-bed avowal. “Did it 
not occur to Mrs. Stowe, as she wrote this sentence, that the only 
accordant conduct on her part with the death-bed avowal of Lady 
Byron would have been a silence like that of the grave ? 





LANTONY ABBEY. 

ger! one who may find himself in Abergavenny should see 

the Sugar-Loaf Hill, a miniature Peak of Teneriffe, green up 
to the top with bracken and heather and whortleberry plants, and 
Lantony Abbey. His best way of reaching Lantony will be by 
taking the train as far as the station of Llanvihangel-Crucorney. 
(It is a noticeable thing, by the way, how scrupulously the Celtic 
populations both in Wales and elsewhere pronounce the long names 
of their villages, streams, and hills. Is it something of taste— 
observable indeed of them in many other things—which forbids 
the Saxon vulgarism of clipping any more remarkable name? or 
may the Saxon say that his is a business habit and economical of 
time?) From Llanvihangel a walk of not more than six miles will 
take him to the Abbey. His way will lie along a very pictur- 
esque valley, giving one in a singular degree the idea of 
remoteness and quiet. Near him and sometimes crossing 
his path is a bright quick trout stream; the strath of 
pasture and corn land, both of them studded with trees, of which 
the beauty must be greater than the profit, is bounded by ranges 
of hills, clothed on their lower slopes with woods, which approach 
each other and show a bolder outline as the road ascends. The 
Abbey stands on the right hand in a remarkable recess, resembling 
in shape an irregular amphitheatre, formed by the Black Moun- 
tain, which here begins—for the traveller is still in England, if, 
indeed, Monmouthshire is English—to divide Brecknockshire from 
Herefordshire. ‘The ruins one naturally compares with the other 
great Monmouthshire relic of monastic life, the Abbey of Tintern. 
They are, it is almost needless to say, vastly inferior, wanting 
especially in the consummate grace and delicate beauty which dis- 
tinguish Tintern; at the same time, there is a certain solid magnifi- 
cence and dignity about them which cannot fail of having its effect, 
—and the situation makes a great impression. It seems natural 
that men should build on the banks of the Wye; but this place is 
the very end of the world, a fitting spot for a hermitage, one 
would think, but not for a building of almost cathedral-like mag- 
nitude, for such the Abbey church must have been. Of the 
buildings that still stand, all of them, of course, roofless, the 
principal is the nave, with its eight arches and massive columns ° 
on either side, measuring more than two hundred feet in length. 
Other noticeable remains are those of an adjoining chapel, the 
choir, and of what is said to have been the refectory. 

The history of the Abbey is a very curious one indeed. In 
early days there stood here a chapel of St. David, of which the 
chief ornaments, says Gildas, were ivy and green moss. (The 
Welsh name of the place is still Llan-Devi-Nant-Honddy, 
i.e. St. David's Church on the Honddy.) The sight of this 
chapel is said so to have impressed one William, a follower 
of a neighbouring baron, De Lacy, that he resolved to retire 
to the spot and live a hermit’s life. Before long he was 
joined by a priest, Ervistus by name. The two associates were 
overtaken by a popularity which they first endeavoured to resist, 
but which proved too strong for them. Royalty patronized them, 
Queen Matilda, of Scotland, thrusting with her own royal hand a 
purse of gold into the priest’s bosom. Wealth of all kinds poured 
in upon them, and in a few years’ time an abbey was founded, 
which soon numbered forty religious followers of the rule of St. 
Austin. But this prosperity did not long continue. The place, 
indeed, was pronounced to be most suitable for meditation and 
a pious life. The air was healthy, though it was rude. But 
the inconveniences of violent winds, of very frequent rains, 
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and even of hills which, according to the lively fancy of 
Gildas, intercepted the light of the sun till past noon-day, 
might have been endured, if it had not been for the character 
of the native inhabitants. ‘They were a fierce race,” to quote 
a description which an inmate of the Abbey has given, ‘‘ uncul- 
tivated by the ploughshare of the Word of God, wandering, 
faithless, loving to subsist by plunder, and not knowing fixed 
habitations.” The annoyance to which they subjected the monks 
soon came to a climax. A neighbouring Welshman, pursued by 
his enemies, took refuge in the outer court of the monastery. 
Finding himself not safe there, he fled with his woman-kind into 
the innermost offices. ‘The party harassed the monks by taking 
possession of the refectory, where, says the chronicler, ‘* they were 
not ashamed to sing, and to profane the place with their light 
behaviour. The religious could not pray, nor even eat.” ‘To 
quote the chronicler again, ‘* Martha mourned because she was 
not permitted to feed, Mary grieved because she was deprived 
of the feast of holy refreshment.” There was clearly no 
alternative but flight. The monks accordingly removed first 
to the Bishop’s palace in Hereford, and afterwards, in 
1136 (the original settlement of the hermits is not 
placed earlier than 1103) to a new house which was founded 
for them near Gloucester, and which was known by the name of 
Lantonia Secunda, But the original Abbey was not allowed to 
remain uninhabited. Some of the monks returned thither, and a 
long contest for supremacy was maintained between the mother 
Abbey and her richer and more powerful daughter. The chronicler 
complains bitterly of the oppression and neglect which they 
experienced from those who ought to have honoured and supported 
them. They were left, he tells us, without surplices, so that they 
could not duly perform divine service ; sometimes without breeches, 
so that they could not even attend it. And the body suffered as 
well as the soul, for they sometimes had to make one day’s bread 
serve for two. An attempt was made to settle these disputes by 
Edward IV., who ordered that Lantonia Secunda should assume 
the first rank, and support at Lantonia Prima a prior and four 
monks. It is doubtful, however, whether this arrangement was 
carried out. When the Monasteries were suppressed by Henry 
VIIL., the two appear as separate establishments, the revenues of 
the Welsh house being estimated at £71 (according to another 
account, £112), those of the Gloucester house at £648 for £748). 
The estate of Lantonia Prima was granted at the Dissolution to 
one Richard Arnold, and remained in that family till it was 
purchased by Treasurer Harley. 

A curious episode in the history of the place was yet to happen. 
Something about it seems to have struck the fancy of Walter 
Savage Landor, who disposed of his patrimonial estates for the 
purpose of acquiring it. A more unlucky purchase was never 
made. Landor impoverished himself for life, did not reside at the 
place for more than seven months in all, and in fact had nothing 
but infinite annoyance in return for his money. Mr. Foster's 
lately published ‘‘Life” will givethe reader all the details of thestory, 
which, indeed, though doubtless it was needful to tell them, are 
dreary enough. ‘The upshot of Landor’s account of the matter was 
that it was impossible to get on with the people of the place. He 
was himself, it must be allowed, with all his great qualities, one of 
the most impracticable of human beings, but his story finds a sort 
of confirmation in the experiences of his monastic predecessors. 
It would not be easy to conceive persons more different than 
Landor and the Augustinian monks ; and it is very curious to see 
how the wild Welshmen, little changed, it would appear, by seven 
centuries, were too much for both of them. The property is still 
in the hands of Landor’s family. 

The visitor must not neglect, after he has examined the Abbey, 
to climb the Black Mountain. It is not a very trying task, and 
the result will repay him. If he will pass along the ridge for the 
six or seven miles which separate Lantony from Hay, he will see a 
very remarkable and suggestive sight. On his left hand, he has 
Brecknockshire, with its sea of mountains more than usually barren 
of aspect ; on his right, Herefordshire, more rich and beautiful to 
look at than almost any other English county, with what seems 
at least a more intense green in its pastures and yellow in its corn- 
fields. Here is the border, in fact, marked out by nature with a 
singular distinctness, between poor Wales and wealthy England. 
As one looks, one does not wonder that Offa, King of Mercia, made 
his ‘dyke ” (still to be traced, though dwindled to a petty ditch 
and mound), that the burghers of Herefordshire towns and the 
tenants of Herefordshire homesteads dreaded their fierce neighbours 
of the hills, and that the Lords of the Marches had no sinecure 
post. 
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A TRIP TO THE SHETLANDS.—IL. 
ERWICK, the capital of Shetland, and its only town—pro- 
nounced Ler-wick, not Lerrick—literally thrust itself upon 
my notice as we steamed up the harbour. The town looked as if 
a kick from behind had pushed it into the very water of the Sound, 
as the houses were actually washed by the waves. Unfortunately 
they turned their backs to the harbour, and were hardly presentable 
from that side. Above them, on a steep eminence, were churches 
and handsome houses, which saved the character of the town as 
judged from the vessel ; and the long line of habitations, and docks, 
and shipbuilders’ yards that lined the shore for half a mile proved 
Lerwick to be a port large and busy, if not handsome. ‘The St. 
Magnus anchors in the harbour, and we have to look for small 
boats to land us. ‘These boats could not fail to attract 
our notice as soon as ever we entered the sound. ‘They 
had an unmistakable Norse character. ‘The small ones 
had both ends high, sharp, and alike, and reminded us that 
the Norsemen called them their ‘ birds,” or ‘‘ eagles;” indeed 
the high prow resembles the bird’s breast, erect against the oppos- 
ing air, and the stern the elevated tail of the gull or pigeon when 
flying. ‘The smallest can hoist one mast and sail near the prow. 
The larger boats have generally two masts, with singularly white 
and clean sails. The boats used till recent times to be actually 
brought from Norway ; and more lately, the cut-boards and kech 
have been imported thence and put together in Shetland. They 
are exceedingly light, and seem to a stranger ill-suited to the 
boisterous seas they often encounter. Yet they bound over the 
waves, and right themselves directly, if indeed they ever get 
wrong. 

Lerwick has much foreign commerce quite distinct from that of 
places further south. A large proportion of the crews of whaling 
vessels is takeu from Shetland. The whalers of southern ports 
come to Lerwick and stay there to complete their crews, and 
return here after the voyage to Greenland to land the Shetlanders. 
I saw a large three-masted bark in the sound, which had returned 
with 150 tons of oil, obtained, however, from seals, the whales 
having apparently left their former haunts, and no one knowing 
where they had gone. Then, again, the Dutch carry on a consider- 
able trade with Shetland, though not with Orkney. One day the 
aspect of the sound was suddenly so completely altered that I 
fancied myself transported to Rotterdam. It was full of gaily- 
painted Dutch vessels, some of the well known square-prowed 
bulging build, others of the newest clipper form—the very opposite 
of the former—which is becoming popular in Holland, and all 
looking smart and clean, and flying streamers at their tops.. ‘These 
vessels bring corn and hemp and other articles of legitimate 
traffic, but also smuggle a great deal of spirits reputed to be 
fearfully adulterated with vitriol, and tobacco. This they effect 
by going singly or in twos to distant voes (inlets), and anchor- 
ing for a day or so. ‘The news of their arrival spreads like wild- 
fire in the sparsely peopled districts, and not an hour passes 
during their stay when they are not boarded by poor people, 
who make their bargains and carry off their untaxed pur- 
chases quite openly, in large parcels or blue handkerchiefs. 
I witnessed this scene at one of the furthest voes,—Balta Sound 
in Unst, and was told that even in that thinly peopled and poor 
island, the Dutch skippers had probably realized some £60 to 
£80. There is a revenue cutter at Lerwick; but it cannot be 
everywhere at once, and these voes are very numerous. The 
sight of the Dutch sailors stalking through the narrow streets of 
Lerwick, in their hugely wide knickerbockers and monstrous 
sabots, was curiously foreign. ‘They went in groups of twos, 
threes, or sixes, and lolled into spirit or tobacco shops, were some- 
times very drunk, but more often merely lazy and with nothing 
to do. Lerwick has also much direct trade with Spain, whither 
the Shetlands take salt fish (cod, for the Spaniards will not have 
ling) for the Catholic fasts. There is also a good deal to do in 
shipbuilding and refitting. Many vessels put in disabled ; 
I saw a fine American ship which had narrowly escaped going 
on the rocks at Mousa, having lost her direct route round 
Sumburgh Head. But, of course, the main employment of the 
Shetlanders generally is fishing. ‘There is shore-fishing, voe-fish- 
ing, and haaf-fishing. On the shore, in very shallow water, are 
found small fish, which are taken by nets or lines ; for the herrings, 
numerous bright hooks are fixed on the line, without any bait 
whatever. ‘The sillock, which is the young of the coalfish, is 
caught here in enormous quantities. In the middle of the voes, 
or narrow inlets of the sea, and off the coast in moderately deep 
water, other fish are taken—especially the piltock, which is the 
next stage of the sillock, when two years old. Huaafis the Shet- 
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land word for the deep sea, some twenty or thirty miles from land,— 
interesting as a peculiarly Scandinavian word. The Germans call 
the sea See or Meer; the Scandinavians Haaf; and one could 
hardly find a word which would prove more clearly to which 
nationality the Shetlanders belong. Very small boats go even to 
the haaf-fishing, though they are often out for six weeks; and I 
believe disasters are not unfrequent from this cause. The haaf- 
fishers take chiefly cod, ling, tusk (a peculiar fish, somewhat resem- 
bling cod, but more solid in flesh), and saythe or coalfish. In 
these islands, where there is no inland, the same men who farm or 
keep sheep are also acquainted with the sea, aud are fishermen in 
the season. 

On landing from the St. Magnus, I had to select an inn, or 
rather to betake myself to the only one worth naming, the 
« Queen’s.” The hotel accommodation at Lerwick is not equal 
to the demand; but Mr. Evans, proprietor of the ‘‘ Queen’s,” is 
enterprising, and meditates improvement and enlargement. There 
are also two or three lodging-houses, at which travellers find very 
fair accommodation at decidedly moderate prices. 

Lerwick has one long street, ‘‘ Commercial Street,” running 
along the sound. Here are all the shops, banks, post-office, &c. 
At right angles with this narrow lanes, recalling those of Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle, or Geneva, lead steeply up to the higher part 
of the town, where the churches and some of the better houses are 
found. A mean appearance is given to the town by the almost 
universal covering of the houses with whitewashed lime. ‘The 
churches, however, and some of the new and better houses are 
built of uncovered grey stone. Commercial Street is very narrow, 
crooked, and flagged. ‘The shops display abundant specimens of 
articles—from stockings and veils to large shawls—knitted in the 
finest Shetland wool; prevailingly pure white, or a white 
ground with dots or splashes of red or violet. These are 
knitted by poor women and girls in the winter, or while they 
drive or pull cattle or ponies (as I often witnessed). ‘They often 
have no pattern, but invent one as they go on; and in a large 
shawl it is of course very complicated, and the difficulty to pre- 
serve perfect symmetry must be very great; yet they are up to 
the emergency, though the complaint is heard that the work 
damages the eyes. I was told that they are generally paid by the 
shopkeepers not in coin, but in wool, for their further work, and 
that the shopkeepers make a very good profit out of them. It is 
therefore charitable for visitors who buy this beautiful work to 
find out, where possible, the actual workers, and pay them in 
cash. ‘The real Shetland wool, however, is fast disappearing. 
The pure Shetland sheep are now only to be seen in the wilder 
and distant islands, as Yell and Unst; and the quantity of wool 
yielded by them (8 oz. the fleece) does not pay the cost of breed- 
ing. These sheep are, therefore, now being crossed with other 
kinds, especially with the black-faced Cheviots, whereby an 
equally hardy, but more fleshy and more woolly kind is obtained. 
The Shetland sheep are small, short-legged, and long-necked, and 
vary curiously in colour, being white, black, brown, blue, and 
piebald. 

The country about Lerwick is not especially attractive. It is 
difficult to describe a Shetland landscape so as to present its defects 
fairly, and yet give an idea of the elements of beauty it really 
contains. ‘here is not, broadly speaking, a single tree on any of 
the islands ; which is remarkable, as there are plenty in many 
parts of Orkney. ‘The attempts to rear trees against garden walls 
only seem to prove that they will never take kindly to the soil, 
for they grow not an inch above the protecting wall. Heather is 
dry and stunted ; and although the flora exhibits some very inte- 
resting and some peculiar plants, yet the hillsides and waysides 
are not decked out with much colour from flowers. A very large 
proportion of the soil is peaty, and where, as about Lerwick, the 
peat is largely dug into, the scene inclines to be dreary and 
black. Beauty of the softer kind is found in valleys which, 
under the shelter a circle of hills, are enabled to grow barley, 
oats, cabbage, and potatoes, as at Quarf; and in the voes, when 
the sun is bright and the water ripples gently on the rocks, or 
sends a dull murmur from the interior of mysterious caves. There 
are two or three such rock-bound inlets close to Lerwick, which, 
under favourable conditions, are perfectly lovely. Roads, again, 
which run along the side of a hill in full view of the ocean, as 
that from Lerwick to Mousa, afford varying and glorious views. 
We might remind southern readers of the road from Lynmouth 
to the Valley of Rocks, were it not that there the sea beneath is 
only the Bristol Channel, whereas in the Shetlands we have the 
blue ocean. The interior of Mainland, Bressay, Whalsey, and 
Unst is very hilly, and there are lonely and picturesque scenes 
to be found among these rounded grassy or heathery hills, But 








the sea it is which creates the chief beauties in Shetland. No 
sea view there is common or unexciting; and the sea is in sight 
from almost everywhere. VIKING. 


THE WORKING-CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT CONINGSBY. 
No. IL. 

ie most European countries, the middle-class, the ‘‘ comfort- 

able” people, represent the nation. This is the class with 
which most travellers mix, and consequently have most to tell 
about when they return home. But in the United States— 
although, strictly speaking, there is no working-class at all—the 
people who hew and draw are ‘‘ everybody,” the rest being out- 
siders, without either real cr apparent power. Birth beyond 
Massachusetts goes for nothing, and the dollar is far from being 
almighty, a million of them not being able to purchase one ounce 
of respect for the person of their owner. I think many of the 
popular mistakes about America have arisen frem the fact that the 
uneasy and grasping ‘ middle-class” has too often had to sit for 
the national portrait. I thought so before I went to America, 
and although many other ideas I had cherished were shaken 
severely, this one was strengthened every day. ‘To take one 
instance, the question of American sobriety, how much has been 
said on both sides of this? I was most curious upon the 
point, and, as the result of my observations, am as_ well 
satisfied that the charge of intemperance so generally brought 
against Americans is a false one, as I am with the evidence 
that the earth is not flat. The working people in the United 
States are beyond comparison more temperate than ours; the 
middle and upper classes, as remarked just now, infinitely less 
representative than the same strata of society are here—are 
beyond comparison more intemperate than ours. Of course 
there is much hard drinking among the American working- 
classes ; but, as far as outside appearances go, it would almost 
seem that everybody, except the workman, goes to the whisky 
shop. The highest in office and deepest in pocket all take their 
drams. It would not be becoming to speak of the President 
or his Cabinet, but, in the interest of truth, I may perhaps 
be allowed to observe that *‘ gin-slings” and ‘ cocktails” have, to 
my certain knowledge, been taken in the front of a bar—which 
was not that of public opinion—with gentlemen who have ruled 
America—say, within the memory of man. I regret to say that I 
remember once—but that was in the Far West—going ‘* odd man” 
for ‘‘ eye-openers” with a judge and a popular candidate for the 
governorship of a state, and the judge being “ let in for the three,” 
insisted upon having * another fire,” and was unfortunately “ let 
in” again. Perhaps if the sobriety of the workpeople were 
balanced against the general habit of dram-drinking among the 
wealthier minority, it would be found that Englishmen and 
Americans are about on a par in the matter of intemperance, but I 
cannot for one moment believe that they are more intemperate 
than we. ‘The German labourers drink a great deal of beer, and 
the Irish spirits, and to be enabled to continue to do so most of them 
belong to the “ Democratic” party, which systematically opposes 
the passage of any laws to regulate or prohibit the sale of strong 
drinks. ‘The ‘ Republican” party—which really means the 
working-man’s party—the Great Ungenteel,—are too strong for 
them, and with a firm but gentle hand, the nation is removing 
the temptation from the men whose want of self-control dis- 
graces it. I am not a teetotaler, and should be sorry to see 
anything like a Maine Liquor Law imposed upon the majority here 
by ever so well-meaning a minority; but if I were an American, 
for reasons which would take up too much space to set forth here, 
I should be with those who are labouring to make the sale of 
spirits a crime. In several states it is already forbidden by law, 
and as far as my observation went, the law is ia accordance with 
the wishes of the most respectable portion of the inhabitants. 
OF course, it is systematically evaded, so is our law which closes 
public-houses on Sunday mornings, and evade by the same class 
of people, i.¢., the less respectable tradesmen, and the less re- 
putable among their customers. Instead of keeping the bottles 
on a row in the shop, they are kept in a cupboard at the back, 
and the constant reminder that an illegal thing is being done 
when a glass of whisky is sold has, I am persuaded, a more salu- 
tary effect in the long run, than the natural desire for * for- 
bidden fruit,” which is more spasmodic than lasting, has power to 
neutralize. A man, too, does not like to be for ever asking a 
favour, for it is one to be served with spirits where the sale is 
prohibited. ‘There are more deaths in America from delirium 
tremens than in England ; but this can be accounted for in many 
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ways. Climate especially alters the conditions under which hard 
drinking may be indulged in with impunity, and the tempera- 
ment of a people makes a difference. In 1860 it was found that 
518 men and 57 women had fallen victims to this drunkard’s 
disease ; it is not stated, however, how many of these were people 
newly arrived from other countries. 

While upon the subject of intemperanee, I may remark that the 
Americans have one novelty which, as far as I am aware of, has 
not yet been introduced on any great scale into this country. I 
allude to the inebriate institutions to which persons who labour 
under the disease of drunkenness are sent for scientific treatment 
and exhortation. Some patients are committed to these places by 
the authorities, and others sent there by friends. I was told 
that the results were very encouraging, cases of complete 
reformation being quite common. I went over one of the largest 
of these buildings at Ward Island, which, with a sardonic appro- 
priateness of site, looks out upon ‘‘ Hell Gate,” in New York 
Bay. It isa fine building, of about 500 feet in length, with the 
interior admirably arranged and completely fitted for the purpose 
it is designed for. Strong padded cells for the more violent of the 
inmates were the only uncomfortable-looking apartments to be 
seen, while some seventy rooms for private patients were quite 
luxuriously furnished. There is also a chapel with five or six 
hundred seats, where a service is held every day. When I was 
there, there happened to be only some fifty or sixty inebriates, on 
whose woebegone and sottish appearance it will be unnecessary to 
dwell. ‘Ihe rest of the space in the hospital was temporarily 
devoted to a number of sick children. 

The whole American system in dealing with fallen humanity 
seems based more upon Christian charity than ours is. In the 
United States a criminal is regarded as a patient whose moral 
nature is sick, a fever-stricken brother to be kept apart and 
restrained, but also to be cured. ‘There is even an agitation for 
the administration of chloroform to criminals about to be executed. 
There are exceptions, however, to this wide-spread feeling of long- 
suffering with crime. In Pennsylvania, for instance, there are 
still remote places were the pillory is a recognized ‘ institution,” 
and even the public whipping-post is regularly used twice a year. 
In accordance with the general desire of Americans to make things 
pay, some of their prisons are conducted on strictly economic 
principles. Thus, one in Boston, the ‘ Massachusetts’ State 
Prison,” clears something like £5,000 a year out of the forced 
labour of its inmates. All the convicts are there engaged in 
some useful work. Some of them are employed in the foundry, 
others make iron bedsteads, brushes, lamps, whips, &c. The 
expenses of this prison for the year 1866-1867 were about 
£22,000, while the receipts from the sale of articles manu- 
factured were over £27,000. This seems to my mind the correct 
theory of imprisonment, to let society get something back out of 
what it has lost by its criminals, and not be fined as much for 
keeping them under lock and key as it costs to leave them at 
large. 

After all, perhaps, the most interesting question for English 
workmen is not the morality, piety, or culture of their fellows in 
America, but will they be likely to better themselves by going 
there? I think most of them will. I think, taking all things into 
consideration, most people who have no property would be more 
likely to get some in the United States than here. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that precisely the same sort of people 
who improve their position somewhat here improve it there, only 
they get on faster and further. Self-denial, energy, and all the 
other helps to fortune, seem everywhere to be gifts confined to 
the comparatively few, and therefore the poor will always be with 
the Americans as with us. The great majority of the human race 
spend exactly as much as they earn, aud although perhaps more 
**new leaves” are turned over, in what may par excellence be 
termed the land of good intentions, the rule will in most cases be 
found to hold, that those who have never saved money here will 
not do it there, and those who are content to serve a master—as 
why shouldn’t they be?—in England, will have to be ‘ bossed” 
in America. 

It is entirely according to a man’s temperament whether, on 
the whole, he gets more satisfaction out of life as an arranger or 
one who has matters arranged for him, whether he serves or is 
served. All men like to command, but all are not equally fond of 
ease. ‘Taking it, then, for granted that a man intends to live 
by his labour, under the direction of others, I think unskilled 
labourers of every description, agricultural labourers especially, 
would do well to go to the United States. I say the United 
States, instead of America, advisedly, because, from all I have 
heard and the little I saw of Canada, I think emigration there 





for Englishmen about as mistaken a proceeding as can well be 
imagined. Very few of the men sent out lately will remain in the 
Dominion ; they will cross over into the States as naturally as 
energetic Scotchmen come South of the Tweed, and for the same 
reasons. I am not sure that highly skilled mechanics are better off 
in the United States than they are here. There is so much com- 
petition from men who are half mechanics,—labourers, perhaps, in 
some other land, who have become mechanics since their arrival in 
America, And most kinds of skilled work are so fluctuating, and the 
winter is so long, and the summer so hot, and life as a whole ig 
so much less comfortable in the great cities of the Union than 
here, and I think the difference between the two rates of wages is 
very nearly balanced by the high prices of provisions, clothing, and 
house-rent.. An agricultural labourer can always find work and 
treble the pay he gets here. In five years, with ordinary industry 
and economy, he may be the proprietor of a good farm. In Iowa, 
and I dare say in other States, there are farmers who will build a 
house for any steady man with a family, lend him implements, 
cattle, and seeds, and receive their rent in the shape of a portion 
of the crops. ‘There are a great many of these small-farm tenants, 
and they generally manage to save money enough in a few years 
to emancipate themselves from their landlords, who then fence in 
fresh farms and seek new tenants. So vast is the field of labour 
for the agriculturists, that if all the farm labourers in Great 
Britain could be landed in America this year, every man of them 
could go to work at once and be found next autumn harvesting. 
It is an indescribable sensation to roll in a railway car over 
hundreds of miles of soft springy soil covered with rich grass, and 
to know that the meadow stretches as far in every direction, where 
no man ever lays the sickle or inserts a spade. If our “bold 
peasantry ” knew their true interests, every one of their places here 
would very soon have to be supplied. 

Town labourers of all sorts, handy men who work in factories 
and about wharves, the doers of all sorts of odd jobs, provided 
they are afraid of rest, and are not fastidious about thenature of their 
employment, will also, I think, be sure to find work in the United 
States. ‘They should not stop in the large cities, but push on into 
the small and rising ones. Railway excavators, too, are always 
on demand, at rates varying from six shillings to seven and six- 
pence a day. In every large town placards are to be seen 
posted up announcing the want of so many thousands 
of these men. I was told, however, by more than one English 
navvy whom I found at work on American railways, that they 
are more driven and have to work harder in the States than 
in England. ‘They don’t swear at yer so much as our 
gangers does at home, but they’ve got a quiet way o’ continually 
shoving yer on like, till it almost breaks yer ’art to keep up to 
the work,” said one of these to me. Another informed me 
that in breaking up new ground there was a system of picking 
out the very strongest man of the gang, and putting him to work 
in front, while the next strongest was selected for the rear, and 
then urging on the ones between with this reasonable and polite 
reminder, ‘‘Come, gentlemen, come, come! You are letting 
So-and-So walk away from you; he will lose himself if we don’t 
keep a little nearer to him.” And to those further back, ‘* Come, 
come boys! See how you are hindering So-and-So; he can’t get 
on at all for you !” 

Carpenters, engine-fitters, and men of all trades earning from 
thirty-five to thirty-nine shillings per week in London, will 
get in the principal cities of the Union from four to five dollars 
currency per day, the currency dollar being worth about tlirce 
shillings. Before the war the United States must have been 
almost a paradise for working-men. Wages were within a third 
as high as at present, and provisions and clothing only half their 
present prices. There is much complaining going on all over the 
Union of the difficulty of making ends meet on mechanics’ wages. 
I was assured by every English family with whom I spoke on the 
matter, that the four dollars do not go further in purchasing 
home comforts than the five or six shillings in England used 
todo. Of course, the margin for savings is greater, and this is 
especially advantageous to bachelor mechanics. Rent is very high, 
and so is coal in most places. A small house can scarcely ever be 
got, and apartments such as decent artizans like to see their families 
occupy are charged for at least double what they would be here. 
This scarcity of house-room in the cities is a great hardship on the 
working-classes, especially the lower sort of labourers. London, 
large as it is, can scarcely compete with New York in a show of 
wretchedness and overcrowding. The Fourth Ward would be a dis- 
grace to any civilized community. 1 remember going through it 
one hot summer’s evening, and it struck me that it was a very 
sink, where the depravity and misery of the world had settled 
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and was seething, after the flood of immigration had poured 
over the city. I shall never forget the horrible sights, sounds, and 
smells, which I encountered. All along, Cherry, Water, and 
James Streets, and in the alleys and great tenement houses as well as 
the numerous beer saloons, vice and human degradation in the worst 
forms were everywhere rampant. In the cellars where oysters, 
clams, and drink were sold, brazen and gaudily-bedizened women 
—called in sickening irony “ pretty” beer-jerkers—plied their 
infamous business clad in dresses which began under the armpits, 
and finished just below the knees; while in the garrets, three or four 
families of men, women, and children were frequently lodged in one 
room, the atmosphere of which was unbearable. In one tenement 
block known as ‘* Double Alley ” there were said to be six hundred 
people, and the place, if it had been sound and clean, instead of 
rotten with filth, might have decently housed about fifty. The 
other cities seem to be following the example of New York in 
respect to these slums. Chicagois nearly as bad as the metropolis, 
with still higher rents—for I forgot to mention that for one room 
in the rookeries I saw in New York, ten dollars a month, or 
about 7s. 6d. a week, was the sum demanded. Boston and 
Philadelphia seem better, but at Pittsburgh, again, I was taken 
through some vile neighbourhoods. It seems strange that with 
such a vast and unoccupied continent behind them, it should be 
necessary for a dozen people to huddle together in one small room. 

Clothing, for men, women, and children is, at least, double 
the price in America it is here, and more of it is wanted, for 
working-men and their families are better dressed. A suit of 
broadcloth such as may be got in London for seventy shillings 
or four pounds will cost seven or eight pounds in New 
York, and so on with respect to all other articles of dress. 
There is one very creditable practice of American workmen which 
should put our own labourers to the blush ; as a rule, they seem to 
allow their families to share in all their luxuries as well as neces- 
saries. In England too many men are in the habit of reserving 
a certain sum—frequently no inconsiderable portion of their 
wages—to expend upon luxuries outside their home. I have known 
men, for instance, who were not ashamed to boast of keeping 
back as much as ten shillings a week out of forty or fifty—sober 
men, too—to lay out upon themselves in extras! There is more 
respect paid to women among every class in America than there is 
here ; in fact, if I were not afraid that some of them might possibly 
see this, I should almost be tempted to say that I think they are 
just a little spoilt by the extreme deference with which they are 
treated. For instance, before 1 was used to American ways, it 
seemed strange to me to be parasol-spiked out of my seat in a 
street car one day by an elegant young lady, who only vouchsafed 
the explanation that she would * Sit right there !” 

The retail system is not so highly developed as it is here ; coster- 
mongering, for instance, seems to be almost unknown, and small 
storekeepers place such a high value upon their time and capital, 
and consequently demand so much profit, that there is in most 
cases a wide difference between the wholesale and retail prices. 
It may be all very well for apples to remain quiet in the market 
lists at fabulously low prices per bushel, but if one costs a penny 
on the apple stalls, that is nearer the price which the poor have to 
pay for them. 

It should not be forgotten that thousands of good mechanics 
are unable to find work at their own trades in America. ‘The 
cease of these men is very pitiable when, after having exhausted 
the means taken with them from Europe, they are compelled to 
undertake the roughest descriptions of labour for a living. Cast 
down in spirits and weary in body—for field work comes harder 
to a man who has been brought up in a close factory, than it 
would to a professional man whose body, if it had not been 
strengthened by hard work, would at least preserve more of its 
original adaptability—I have known such men to cry like children 
while telling of their bitter disappointments. I have been over 
and over again implored to warn people who are in situations here 
not to give them: up upon the prospect of better things in America, 
and as far as the advice applies to mechanics I think it sound. 

As regards the question of the best place to go to in America, I 
think if I were about to cross the Atlantic to seek employment at any 
handicraft 1 should push right through to California. The railway 
fare from New York for immigrants is only £7 10s., and the journey 
is a bagatelle. I have not been further on the way than the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains, to the end of the rail as finished when 
I was there, but that part of the trip was so enjoyable that the 
other half, if like it, which I am assured it is, may certainly be 
recommended, (old is more plentiful on the Pacific seaboard, 
and the rush of emigration has scarcely yet set in from the east. 
Wages are higher there than in any of the elder States of the 





Union. I have a list now before me, and letters from trustworthy 
people, showing that the rate of wages is about the same as in the 
Eastern States, with this important difference, that the dollar there 
means a gold coin instead of a paper promise to pay, aud is just 
now worth a shilling more! Also the eight-hour system is more 
generally adopted in California, and, as a rule, most men prefer 
eight to ten hours’ hard labour every day. Among the draw- 
backs toa factory workman's life in America must be placed the 
absence of the Saturday half-holiday, which has not yet been 
introduced. In many places indeed the hours of labour are still 
eleven instead of ten per day, and but three-quarters of an hour 
are allowed for dinner. 

If I were an agriculturist—either labourer or small capitalist 
—I think I should make my way to the eastern side of Iowa, a 
few miles the other side of the Mississippi. There are a great 
number of English people settled there, and the undulating prairie 
and healthy, invigorating climate are very tempting. Ata place 
called Lowmoor, some twenty miles from Clinton—the great 
lumber station on the river—there is a colony of English farmers, 
who left Lincolnshire to settle there some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago. Every one is doing well, and has a good name and balance 
at the bank (in America all the world knows how much money 
everybody else has—a public return having to be annually 
made), and, notwithstanding the affection still cherished for 
the old country, is heartily glad he left it. The pleasant 
sight of English hedgerows and the neatly farmed fields go far 
towards curing that dreadful home-sickness which even dollars 
cannot always relieve. 

A business man desirous of settling in America should, I think, 
choose Chicago. It is the most enterprising and rapidly growing 
city | have ever visited. Standing, as it does, on the great lake 
shore, whose endless blue waters look exactly like those of a sea ; 
with railways to every town of importance in the Union, from 
Boston to San Francisco, starting from it as from a common centre ; 
old enough to have millionaire merchants, young enough to offer a 
splendid commercial career to any number of young men with 
capital and intelligence enough to enable them to take advantage 
of the numerous openings around them, I think Chicago is 
destined to be the future metropolis of the Union. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— 
CXIV.—Tune Wetsu Marcu : — Surorsuime. — (Conclusion). 
CrtesnireE.—GEOGRAPHY. 

MONG the leading landed gentry of Shropshire during the 
4 early Plantagenet period, we may mention the families of 
Fitz-Alan, L’Estrange, De Vere, Pantulfe, De Hesden, or Hedinge, 
De Hadlega, De Wililegh, De Lea, Fitz-Piers, De Ambersleg, De 
Erdington, De Aldetheley or Aldithle, Kinton, Bovet, De Bromley, 
De Haye, De Acton, Corbet, Grendon, Acover, Bagod, and De 
Hopton. In the days of ‘the Edwards” we may mention De 
Mortimer, De Knovile, Sprengehuse, De Ramesley, De 'Tickley, De 
Schirle, De Harleigh, De Beysin, De Dene, De Crofts, De Mere, De 
Cheyney, De Trumwine, De Swinerton, De Bishburne, De Linckley, 
De Ruggeley, De Peshal, De Aston, and De Careswel, ‘The Fitz- 
Alans, Earls of Arundel, had great power in this county during 
the reign of Edward IIL, Richard, Earl of Arundel), being Sheriff 
for thirty-one years in succession, In the time of Richard IL. and 
the two succeeding [lenries, the families of De Cornevel, Drayton, 
Hord, Shery, De Stepeltun, De Sanford or Sandford, Mowetho, 
Huggeford, De Weinsbury, De Eyton, Worthie, Daras, Banaster, 
Newport, De Witton, Brounshul, Boreley, 'Tiptot, Laken, Hankes- 
ten, and Bryn came to the front. Among the leading gentry of the 
reign of Henry VI., we find the additional names of ‘Talbot, 
Malory, Archer, Charleton, Harnage, Cresset, Skryven, Poynour, 
Kynaston, Hadington, Wetenhull, Otley, Leighton, Plowden, 
Mardford, Cotes, Horton, Welascote, HLusse, Wenlok, Mersheton, 
Codour, Gerii, and Bourden. ‘The two succeeding reigns give us 
the names of Blount and Mitton, In the ‘Tudor period we find 
coming to the front Newton, Young, Salter, Vernon, Nedeham, 
Manwayring, Leveson, Farmour, Onslow, Eaton, Greteward, 
Powel, Pigot, Lawley, Fox, Barker, and Owen. ‘The Stuart 
period supplies the additional names of Briggs, Purslow, Norton, 
Gervis, Cotton, Harris, Whitmore, Edwards, Jones, Prince, Wal- 
cot, Ireland, ‘Thinne, Pierrepoint, Nicholas, Walde, &c. At the 
present time, the families of Hill (Lord Hill), Leveson-Gower 
(Duke of Sutherland), Orsmby-Gore, Clive, or Herbert (Earl of 
Powis), and Bridgeman (Earl of Bradford) have the predominat- 
ing influence. 
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Among its eminent natives Shropshire points to Robert Burnel, 
son of Robert, a brother of Hugh Lord Burnel, of Acton-Burnel 
Castle, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Treasurer and Chancellor of 
England in the reign of Edward I.; Sir Thomas Bromley (born 
at Bromley), Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth; Sir Clement 
Edmondes (born at Thrawardine), noted for learning and military 
science in the reign of Elizabeth, and Secretary of State to James 
I.; Edmund Plowden, the celebrated lawyer-author (born 
at Plowden), in the reign of Elizabeth ; Edward Lyttleton, Baron 
of Mounslow (where he was born), Lord Keeper to Charles I. ; 
John Talbot, the great Earl of Shrewsbury (born at Black Mere) ; 
Richard Baxter, the celebrated Puritan divine (born at Row- 
ton, near High-Ercol) ; and Dr. Thomas Beddoes, a noted physi- 
cian and chemist. The once celebrated Admiral John Benbow (once 
well known on signposts), nephew of Colonel John Benbow, who 
suffered death after the taking of Shrewsbury, for his previous 
desertion of the Parijiament’s forces, was a native of Shrewsbury ; 
Thomas Churchyard, the poet of the reign of Elizabeth, was also 
born in the same place, as were the Rev. Job Orton, a celebrated 
Dissenting minister of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and the Rev. Hugh Farmer (in the middle and latter part of the 
same century), the once well known author of essays on ‘‘The 
Temptation,” ‘* Miracles,” and ‘‘ Demoniacs.” Cleobury-Mortimer 
is said to have been the birthplace of Robert Langland (John 
Malverne), the author of the satirical poem of ‘ Piers Plowman,” 
in the fourteenth century. The Leasowes, Hales Owen, was the 
birthplace of William Shenstone, who enjoyed so great a repute asa 
poet in the eighteenth century. William Wycherley, the dramatist 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century, was born near Wem. 
We may conclude this account of the natives of Shropshire by men- 
tioning that Thomas Parr, * Old Parr,” who is said to have lived 
from the reign of Edward IV. to that of Charles I. (dying in 
1635), was a native of Winnington, a small village of Shropshire 
on the Welsh borders. ‘l'his centenarian, whose real age is somewhat 
doubtful, does not, however, appear to have added to the credit of 
his native county in anything but longevity,—to have been, in 
fact, a rather disreputable old man. 

We conclude our account of what we have designated the 
Welsh March with the County Palatine of Chester, which, although 
it did not belong to what were specially called ‘the Marches,” was 
quite as much a Border or March county, under a March jurisdic- 
tion of its own, and with relations to Wales scarcely differing 
from those of the counties which were under the authority of the 
Lords Marchers, and afterwards of the President and Court of the 
Marches. 

The area of Cheshire is 707,078 statute acres. Its greatest 
length, from north-east to south-west, in a straight line, is about 
fifty-eight miles, and the greatest width, from north to south, 
about thirty-two miles; the circuit being nearly two hundred 
miles. ‘The shape of the county is very irregular, and has been 
compared by some writers to the wing of an eagle stretched forth 
at length. Its chief mass consists of an oblong extending in a 
gentle incline from north-east to south-west, the southern bound- 
ary being the more irregular, and projecting into Flintshire and 
Shropshire in its western portion, beyond the latitude of the 
eastern extremity. But to this oblong block of territory are 
added two blunted horns or projecting ears at the north- 
west and north-east extremities. ‘That on the north-west is a 
very regular oblong peninsula, included between the estuaries 
of the Mersey and the Dee; that on the north-east, a long, 
narrow, and more irregular tract, ‘‘ containing part of Featherbed 
Moss and Holme Moss, which belong to the central highlands of 
England,” is included between the rivers Thame and LEtherow, 
““which by their junction form the Mersey.” The northern 
boundary of the county is chiefly formed by Lancashire, and 
partly by Yorkshire and the Irish Sea, the Mersey separating it 
from Lancashire. On the east of the county are Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire; on the south, Shropshire and Flintshire; on the 
west, Flintshire and Denbighshire and the Irish Sea. ‘‘ On the 
north-western extremity, a line of sea coast extends for about 
eight miles from east north-east to west south-west, besides about 
twenty miles on the estuary of the Jersey, and about fourteen on 
the great estuary of the Dee.” ‘This latter estuary forms a natural 
boundary to Wales at its northern extremity; while the estuary 
of the Mersey, on the other side of the great horn or tongue of 
land, marks equally distinctly the boundary between the midland 





and northern counties of England. 
The whole county of Chester received the name of Vale Royal | 


of England,—the name of an abbey, founded by Edward L., | 
on the Weaver, which river in its course from south to north-west 


uniform level, with a few inequalities. ‘‘ Several elevated tracts 
stretch in a generally northern direction ; one is between the Croyt 
and the Bollin”—both contributary streams of the Mersey, “ and 
a second between the ollin and the Weaver,” which latter river 
falls into the estuary of the Mersey. ‘A tract of high land also 
extends from north to south across Delamere Forest,” on the west 
of the valley of the Weaver, ‘‘terminating to the north, near 
Frodsham, in a high promontory which overlooks the Mersey, and 
to the south in the rock (366 feet above the sea) on which stands 
Beeston Castle,” a well-known object on the railway between 
Crewe and Chester. ‘The isolated hill called Alderley Edge rises 
abruptly out of a level country a few miles north-west from 
Macclesfield, in the eastern extremity of the county. Cheshire, 
from its general flatness, ‘‘is not remarkable for picturesque 
beauty. In former times there were numerous forests. One is 
mentioned in the Doomsday Survey of Alticross, as being ten miles 
in length and three miles in breadth. At present there are only 
a few large woods,” some, however, “‘ containing many noble old 
oaks ;” and owing to thelarge number of hedge-row trees the county 
has ‘¢a very woody appearance.” Around Delamere Forest are 
several large plantations, chiefly of Scotch firs and larches. ‘The 
Delamere Forest of modern times is a *‘ large sterile tract of whitish 
sand, partially covered with heath and peat moss. It occupied 
10,000 acres, of which a considerable portion has been enclosed 
and brought into cultivation.” Geologically Cheshire belongs 
generally to the red-sandstone formation. ‘It has mines of 
coal, copper, lead, and cobalt; but its most valuable mineral con- 
sists in an inexhaustible supply of rock-salt, vast quantities of 
which are annually dug up,” and partly exported. ‘A great 
quantity of salt is also procured from the brine-springs contiguous 
to Northwich, Middlewich, &c. ‘The soil consists for the most 
part of a red, rich sandy or clayey loam, much improved by 
marling, and generally very fertile. The climate is mild and 
humid, and the county being low aud well sheltered, and divided 
by hedges and hedge-row trees, is remarkable for its verdure and 
the luxuriance of its pastures.” Ilence it is one of the most 
extensive grazing districts of England, and has long been cele- 
brated for its dairy produce,—chvese being one of its chief 
exports. Arable husbandry is comparatively at a discount ; but 
potatoes are grown in large quantities. According to modern 
gazetteers, ‘‘ Estates are for the most part large ;-this is one of 
the counties in which the least change has taken place for a 
lengthened period in the ownership of land. ‘The farms are 
mostly small, a great number under 10 acres, but excluding these, 
the average is probably about 70 acres.” Altogether there is 
a large supply from the county of valuable timber. We need 
scarcely mention the extensive manufactures of cotton and silk, 
which have given to this county a character singularly in contrast 
with the rural, we might almost say, feudal characteristics of the 
districts removed from the immediate influence of the manu- 
facturing towns. ‘The old and new social world here exist 
side by side, without blending to any sensible extent, each being 
strong enough to hold its own, but powerless against its neighbour. 
It is bordered, as we have seen, by the Jersey, which receives and 
absorbs most of its watersheds and streams. ‘The whole course of 
this river from Stockport to the outlet of the estuary is about 55 
miles. A large marsh, at its confluence with the Weaver, is liable 
to occasional inundations. The Weaver rises in the north of 
Shropshire, near the village of Stych, and flows through the heart 
of the county by Nantwich to Northwich, where it is joined on its 
right bank by the Dane, and thence winds onwards till it empties 
itself into the Mersey, a little to the north of Frodsham, its whole 
course being about 40 miles. ‘The Dee, which rises in Merioneth- 
shire, ‘‘ becomes the boundary of Cheshire nearly from Worthem- 
bury to Adford ; it then intersects the northern part of the hundred 
of Broxton to Chester, which it half encircles, and thence it flows in 
a straight artificial cut into the estuary of the Dee. The river is 
navigable for barges from Bangor bridge ; and at Chester bridge 
it is 100 yards wide, and vessels of considerable tonnage can pass so 
far. Its whole course is about 55 miles. Cheshire also abounds 
in broad sheets of water called JJeres, which contain fish, and it 
has excellent canal and railway communication. ‘The population 
of the county in 1841 was 395,660; in 1851, 455,725; and in 
1861, 470,174. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LANGUAGES: ONE WORD MORE. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Whilst disposed to agree very much with your correspond- 


bisects the county. Cheshire in its surface is in general a nearly ‘ent **C. B,C.” that language has a bearing upon ethnology, I 
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would demur entirely to one of his instances, that of the supposed 
borrowing by the French of their «~ and u from a Teutonic source. 
For 

1. Both sounds are distinct substantive elements in the phonic 
scale, which may develop themselves therefore quite spontaneously, 
and the absence of which in a language is a defect. 

2. Both are presumably Keltic. Both, if I mistake not, are 
familiar to the Bretons; the French w occurs dialectically in our 
own country in one of the districts where the Keltic element is 
strongest, viz., Cornwall, and a great part of Devonshire. 

3. If the Gauls borrowed them at all, they may just as well 
have borrowed them from the Greeks of Massilia and the ‘ Pro- 
vince.” I think it is demonstrable that the Greek v of classical 
times, before it slid into the Romaic 7 sound, was the French u; 
and I believe the «v was in like manner the French cu before 
it became the Romaic ev. Even in Latin, though the v was 
regularly represented by the y, it appears probable, from the 
equivalence of the short « and é in such forms as optumus, oplimus 
—the former the more ancient—that there was at one time in the 
language a short thin uv, much nearer to ¢ than any short oo 
(which I suppose all will agree to have been the ordinary sound 
of the Latin ~),—in other words, a short French wu. 

4, It is at least doubtful whether the German vowels é, &, ii, 
are not modern developments, as shown by the old spellings ; ce, 
oe, eu, inexplicable as renderings of the sounds themselves, but 
explained, I think, by them. Any one who will rapidly repeat a 
few times each of the above three pairs of vowels (pronounced as 
in Italian) will find, I think, that the respective sounds d, é, ii, are 
the ones to which the voice falls most easily afterwards, solving 
the phonic discord which in fact results from the frequent repeti- 
tion of any pair of vowels. Hence I should feel inclined to con- 
clude that the old spellings really represented the old pronuncia- 
tion, and that the sounds d, 6, i, are in German really new 
(though by no means borrowed) ones,—newer by far than the 
Frankish conquest. 

I should wish it, however, clearly to be understood that I by no 
means wish to deny the influence of a Teutonic language over the 
French; but I believe that is to be sought for rather in the forms 
of the language (words introduced, changes of gender, &c.), than 
in its pronunciation; that, in short, it has acted rather intel- 
lectually than physically.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
I suovuLp not wish ‘‘C. B. C.” to suppose that when I spoke of 
the fallacious character of language as a test of race, I overlooked 
the phonetic any more than the etymological and lexical indica- 
tions. His objection, however, is one which very commonly 
occurs to persons commencing the inquiry; if he looks-a little 
closer, he will find it contains a tacit assumption of the whole 
question. I am far from denying that, where the pronunciation 
of two natious contains certain peculiarities in common, the fact 
may indicate a connection of some kind; but that this connection 
is one of race, is exactly what I say a comprehensive survey of 
the relation of race to language emphatically contradicts. Con- 
ceding, for argument’s sake, that the sounds of eu and w in the 
French language are borrowed from the German, and that they 
bear witness to a certain influence exercised by the German 
people over the French, it still remains to be shown that this 
influence was one of consanguinity rather than of any other kind. 
Identity even in minute shades of pronunciation by no means 
proves identity of physical extraction between the persons in whom 
it exists. Let me produce an instance from my own personal 
experience. Happening once to be assisting a Scotch acquaint- 
ance to correct his delivery of certain vowels according to the 
Southern standard, which of course required a deliberate and 
detailed exhibition of the sounds I wished him to imitate, I 
casually mentioned my having graduated at a certain university 
in a certain year. ‘ Ah,” exclaimed he, “that explains it! I 
knew another Englishman who was there about that time; and he 
talked exactly like you.” Observe here how completely my 
Scottish friend's observation harmonizes with the rule which I 
deduced from my extensive comparison of instances, viz., that 
‘language proves, in the people or in the individual, not birth, but 
breeding.” I doubt not that the minute peculiarities of my own 
pronunciation do point out in a manner it would be impossible to 
conceal the place where the most abiding influences of my educa- 
tion were received ; as, according to my principle, they ought. But 
according to ** C. B. C.’s” view, the observation should have taken 
a form entirely different, and, perhaps, somewhat resembling 
this :—‘* I once knew a man who talked so exactly like you that I 





feel sure he must have been your first cousin ; in which case, by the 
use of language as a test of race or consanguinity, a conclusion 
would have been arrived at which I know to be entirely without 
foundation. ; 

Allow me space for another instance, which proves how com- 
pletely “racial” phonetic peculiarities may be overcome. During 
a period of some months, I was waited upon by a young man then 
just arrived from Jamaica, whom every external indication certi- 
fied as a full-blooded negro. ‘The skin was jet black, the hair 
coarse and woolly, the lower jaw protruded, and the forehead re- 
ceded. His paternal grandfather he acknowledged to have been 
brought from Africa, and his own character was just that which 
experience attributes to the black race; he was good-natured, 
light-hearted, kind to animals, fond of children, and attentive to 
orders, but little capable of acting on his own responsibility. Yet 
accustomed as I am by long attention to philology to notice minute 
vocal peculiarities, I could discern not the faintest trace in him of 
any sound which, heard in the dark, would have betrayed his 
negro origin. His pronunciation was rather more refined than 
that of most English men-servants, and his tongue so completely 
belied his features, that people used jocularly to dispute his right 
to such “ English undefiled,” and would bid him speak talkee- 
talkee. But here was a another case of breeding as opposed to 
birth,—his father was a United-Presbyterian deacon, and had taken | 
care he should receive a good elementary English education in the 
chapel-school. Hence, while in blood he could not but remain a 
Jamaica negro; by breeding, and, therefore, by language, he had 
become an English hotel-waiter, differing in no linguistic parti- 
cular from the rest of his class. 

I set out by admitting “ C. B. C.’s” hypothesis that the ew and 
u sounds of the French language were borrowed from the German 
** colonists” of Gaul. Of course, if it be so, they were brought 
in by the Frankish invaders, who “appropriated” the Latin of 
the Romans, and modified it after their own phonetic preferences. 
But in order to prove this, “ C. B. C.” will have to show that 
these sounds are clearly recognizable in the uncertain and unfixed 
orthography of the German of the Frankish period,—a task which 
we may leave him to prosecute at his leisure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. C. GELDART. 





PARISIAN IMMIGRANTS. 

(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There was some discussion in London last winter respect- 
ing the actual amount of emigration to the large towns of France, 
especially Paris, from the uncultivated department of La Creuse, 
in which I write. ‘There are no official statistics on the subject ; 
indeed, it would not be the interest of the Government to publish 
full and true statistics of the results of a movement originating in 
a great measure in its own extravagant expenditure in the capital, 
and neglect of roads, &c., in remote rural districts. But although 
the exact numerical figure of the emigration is not ascertainable, 
no one here questions its enormous amount. I have just received 
from the Abbé P. Labrune, Archiprétre d’Aubusson,—Aubusson is 
the only town of importance in the department —a copy of a work 
on the subject, which he has lately published, pointing out the 
political, economic, and moral evils of the movement; and I find 
he puts the annual migration from La Creuse to the capital and 
other towns at 50,000. M. de Lavergne, the well-known political 
philosopher, is a resident proprietor here, and I learn from him 
that there is every reason to believe that in one year at least the 
above number was reached; but the average annual exodus, 
according to his estimate, is between 30,000 and 40,000, out of a 
total population far short of 300,000, The greater part of the 
robust male population, from 14 years upwards, leave their homes 
in the spring to build streets in Paris, Lyons, and Rheims, return- 
ing to La Creuse only for a part of the winter, during which they 
do no work. 

I published a few pages on the subject in the last February 
number of Fraser’s Magazine, and a second visit to the depart- 
ment convinces me that the statements there made are correct, 
save ip one or two immaterial details.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peyrusse, La Creuse, September 1.  T. E. Criirre Leste. 





[To tHe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the article on “ President Huxley,” which appeared in 
the Spectator of August 28th, the following passage occurs :—“ So 
strong was the opposition. ... . that the Council [of the British 
Association}, who had nominated Mr. Huxley, appear to have given 
way, and to have informally requested Lord Stanley to accept the 
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Presidency for 1870.” This statement, I beg leave to say, has no 
foundation whatever in fact. ‘The Council decided to nominate 
Mr. Huxley at a meeting held in London last May, and they never 
reconsidered their decision. Lord Stanley’s name was incidentally 
mentioned at the first meeting of the General Committee at Exeter 
by Mr. Webster, who is not on the Council, but is astrong advocate 
of the more frequent selection of a president from the ranks of men 
of local influence and political, rather than purely scientific, 
listinction. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, when proposing, at a subsequent mect- 
ing of the same committee, that Mr. Huxley should be the next 
president, expressed not merely his own, but likewise Lord 
Stanley's dissent from Mr, Webster’s views. He, moreover, stated 
that Lord Stanley would certainly have declined the presidency, 
had it been offered to him. Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion, I 
may add, was seconded by Sir John Lubbock, and carried with- 
out any division. 

Trusting you will kindly correct the misapprehensions to which 
your article has given rise, I am, Sir, &c., 

T. ArcueEr Hirst, General Secretary. 

South Hiendley, Barnsley, September 2, 1869. 


(Still, it is quite clear that Sir S. Northcote sounded Lord 
Stanley, and quite natural that we should believe, particularly 
after reading his speech reported in the 7imes, that he had the 
Council’s tacit consent. ‘That the whole proceeding was informal 
we carefully mentioned, and we are delighted to find that it was 
also irregular,—that no one had authority to address Lord Stanley 
on the subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 


——>— 

ITS PURITANISM AND NON- 
CONFORMITY.* 
Dr. Hatiey makes in these volumes a valuable contribution to 
Church History. He will pardon us if we make the objection 
which so readily occurs to a critic, that they are over-long. It is 
not that we find fault with what he tells us; for we are perfectly 
well aware that his work has something of the nature of a County 
History, and must therefore contain a mass of local details, of 
which, if it interest Lancashire men, the world without has no 
right to complain. But we do not want to be told the same things 
twice: and Dr. Halley might have economized some few pages if 
he had never doneso. We may point for an example to what he says 
on pages 155 and 224 of vol. i., about the latter days of Dr. Dee 
the astrologer, who was for some years warden of Manchester. 
But this is but a slight blemish in a work of very considerable interest 
aud literary value, a work which is evidently the result of a very 
careful industry, and which possesses the additional charm of show- 
ing throughout a most kindly, liberal, and candid spirit. Dr. 
Halley has his own convictions, and, very rightly, does not 
attempt to conceal them. Here and there we may even detect a 
prejudice. He is a little hard, we think, on the monks; as, for 
instance, when he says that “their consumption of animal food 
was enormous,” and mentions in proof that at the abbot’s table in 
Whalley the annual consumption was “ seventy-five oxen, eighty 
sheep, forty calves, twenty lambs, and four pigs; while the 
refectory and other tables within the house were supplied with 
fifty-seven oxen, forty sheep, twenty calves, and ten lambs.” 
Ihe abbot’s table, it must be remembered, was the guest-table, 
and therefore the greater part of the consumption must be 
credited to hospitality. Whalley, too, was a large monastery. 
The learned doctor himself, if he has the healthy appetite which 
we trust that he has, probably consumes an ox and a couple of 
sheep in the year. It jars upon us also when he remarks that ‘it 
is not easy to divine the motive of some good ministers who in 
these times make an ostentatious performance of their private 
prayers in their pulpits.” The practice is universal in the 
Chureh of England, and, we make bold to say, has never 
offended a single worshipper. On this principle all signs of 
devotion in public, even the whole practice of public worship 
itself, might be set down as “ostentatious.” But, as a rule, Dr. 
Halley is studiously just to men of all creeds and parties; he is 
more than just, he is truly generous, and full of unaffected 
sympathy. 

We find ourselves indeed very often, as our readers may sup- 
pose, on the same side with our author. The great question of 
Church Establishments which would divide us from him does not 
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belong to the period to which his work is chiefly devoted. The prin. 
ciple of Voluntaryism never commended itself, we might almost say, 
never occurred either to the Puritans, who protested against 
‘* Papistical ” ornaments and ceremonies under Elizabeth and her 
successors, to the Presbyterians or even the Independents of the 
Commonwealth, or to the men who were ejected from their livings 
by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. Scarcely one of them doubted 
that it was the duty of the civil power to sustain and protect the 
Church; not many would have hesitated to add the corollary 
of a further duty of repressing all difference from its rule. Had 
the Puritans been supreme in the ordering of ecclesiastical affairs 
during the seventy years that followed the Reformation, they would 
doubtless have prohibited the use of the surplice (we never hear 
of any other vestment) as strenuously as Whitgift and Laud 
enjoined it ; had the position of parties been reversed in 1662, the 
Church of England would probably have had her thousands of 
martyrs to boast of, instead of a great folly and cruelty to deplore. 
In the matter of Church government the order which has now 
come to be regarded as a matter of principle grew at the first out 
of a dislike to bishops, as bishops behaved themselves in those 
days, than to Episcopacy in the abstract. And in theology a 
similar change in the ground of controversy has taken place. In 
the early days, at least, of the warfare between the dominant 
school of Churchmen and the Puritans, both parties were agreed in 
doctrinal matters. As Dr. Halley says, they were all ** adherents of 
the Augustinian theology ;” of which, indeed, there could not be 
devised a more bald and repulsive exposition than is to be found in 
the ‘* Lambeth articles ” of Archbishop Whitgift, of which the first 
may serve as a specimen :—** God from eternity has predestinated 
some persons to life, and reprobated others to death.” Dr. 
Halley, however, hardly gives sufficient weight to other influences 
in the Church. It may not be strictly true that the “ articles of 
the Church were intended as a compromise between Calvinists 
and Arminians,” but any one who will trace the growth of these 
articles to their present form, and who will compare them with 
formal expositions of Calvinistic theology, will see that a com- 
promise they practically are. And it is manifestly incorrect to 
say ‘‘that we must wait for Archbishop Laud before we find 
Arminianism allowed in the English Church.” It would be an 
anachronism to call Hooker an Arminian, but he was scarcely a 
Calvinist. ‘This was the chief point of controversy between him 
and his colleague and antagonist, at the Temple Church, Travers. 
The common saying that the one preached *‘ Canterbury ” in the 
morning, and the other ‘* Geneva” in the afternoon, shows that 
flooker represented the theology which was even then, as it has 
been since, characteristic of the English Church, a Church of 
which some one said that it had ‘“‘a Popish liturgy, Calvinistic 
articles, and an Arminian clergy.” 

There is no more remarkable instance of the change that has 
taken place, though in this case it is a change of manners rather 
than of habits of thought, than the picture which Dr. Halley gives 
us of the personal life of the early Puritans. ‘The name suggests 
the picture of a sober, solemn person, long-visaged, and sour of 
aspect, his enemies would say, and whom his friends would hardly 
describe as cheerful and gay, the enemy of all that was frivolous 
and even amusing. ‘The real truth will be a novelty to most 
readers. They shall see what the historian of the Puritans says 
of them :— 

“ Many of tho Lancashire Puritans, and even some of their preachers, 
as wo shall hereafter see, were mighty hunters, keen anglers, fond of 
hawking, of shuffle-board, of bowls, of billiards, and what may surprise 
their descendants, of baiting the badger, of throwing at the cock, and 
even occasionally of private theatricals...... The notion that the old 
Lancashire Puritans, many of whose preachers had their times and 
places for playing at billiards and shufile-board, were gloomy, austere, 
misanthropical people is one of the popular errors of the day.” 

A notable illustration of these habits is to be found (i. 128), where 
we have an account of some festivities at Lathom, the seat of the 
Earls of Derby :— 

“+ Sondaye, Jan. 4, Mr. Carter protched, at wh. was dyvers strand- 
gers. On Tuesdaye, at night, a play was had in the hall, On 
Wednesdaye Mr. Fleetwood pretched, and that night the plaiers played.’ 
.... This was a merry Christmas at Lathom, and a puritanical 
one also, There were seven sermons ‘pretched’ in the fortnight, and 
the players played on the Sunday evening, after the favourite Puritan, 
Mr. Caldwell, bad ‘ protched’ in the morning.” 

The same Lord Derby, together with the Bishop of Chester 
(Chadderton), who was one of the preachers at Lathom during 
this fortnight, had issued an “ order and injunction against pipers 
and minstrels playing on the Sabbath days,” and we read of 
another minister that he ‘‘ once so effectually rebuked a clergyman 
for playing at bowles on a Saturday afternoon ‘so near the 
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Sabbath’ that he never forgot it.” Bishops now give croquet- 
parties to their clergy on Saturday afternoon ; but what would be 
the general horror of the religious world, if one of their Lordships 
were to be seen himself playing, or even looking on, at croquet on 
a Sunday. Were, again, is a picture of a Puritan parson, Abdias 
Assheton, who, as his father and grandfather had been before him, 
was Rector of Middleton :— 





“ Abdias, or Abdie, as he was often called,was as good a Puritan as his 
pious father or any of his family in his aversion to the ceremonies, 
as also in his abhorrence of the Papists; but he was a merry sort of 
parson, excessively fond of field sports and athletic exercises. When 
Rector of Sladeburn, he was the frequent companion of that ‘roystering, 
merry, jovial Puritan,’ as Harrison Ainsworth calls Nicholas Assheton, 
‘in hunting, coursing, angling, and fishing with great nets.’ Although 
the rector would on no account appear in a surplice, he was very will- 
ing to ride the country in his hunting-coat, and if he could not endure 
the music of an organ in church, very pleasant to him was the bark of 
the dogs with which he hunted the otters that infested his fishing stream 
and devoured his salmon.” 

Even more surprising will be the favour shown to such a sport as 
“‘ throwing and shooting at cocks :’— 

“The grand day for its practice, especially with schoolboys, was 
Shrove Tuesday. That such Puritans as Nicholas Assheton should 
enjoy the sport may not be surprising, but it does seem strange that 
so good and gentle a minister as Henry Newcome should allow his boys 
to ‘shoot at the cock.’ As regularly as Shrove Tuesday returned, he 
indulged them in this sport, and like a pious father prayed to God to 
protect them from the danger. ‘I was much afraid of the children 
going to the shooting for the cock, lest they had any hurt, and prayed 
that God would preserve them, and the Lord hath done it for me.’” 
This Henry Newcome, indeed, is a beautiful example of the better 
known side of the Puritan character, though he was of a gentler 
temper than many of his brethren, and of a tolerance beyond his 
age. We specially commend Dr. Halley's account of him to the 
reader. Mere is a picture of his conduct after St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. He was one of the fellows of the College at Manchester, 
and he went to the church on Sunday, September 7 (the second 
Sunday after the fatal dey) :— 


“A great congregation had been brought together by the hope of 


hearing Newcome preach once more before his ejectment. The 
multitude fixed their eyes upon their favourite preacher, when, 


excluded from the pulpit, he quietly took his seat as an attentive 
auditor, &c. . . Of the service he wrote, ‘I desired to apply myself to my 
God, aud I found it a very sweet sacramont. We had a very swect 
time of repetition in the evening.’ What could be more beautiful than 
the spirit and demeanour of Henry Newcome on the day of his exclusion 
from his beloved pulpit? Ejected, silenced, dishonoured, he forgave the 
injury, overlooked the surplice, united in the prayers, listened to the 
preacher, enjoyed the sacrament, catechized the children—which duty 
the clergyman neglected—and spent the evening with his family in 
“sweet repetition ’ of the sermon preached by the surpliced intruder.” 

Dr. Halley adds, in connection with the history of the ejectment, 
some curious details as to the not unfrequent instances in which men 
who refused to conform still retained their places. Where the 
personal character of the minister was of peculiar sanctity, where 
he happened to be protected by some powerful neighbour, or, we 
feel ashamed to add, where his living was not good enough to be 
worth taking, he was sometimes permitted to remain in peace. A 
remarkable consequence of this was that more than one chapel 
which was really Church property fell into the hands of Dis- 
senters, and had to be given back when Dissenting worship was 
legalized. 

The chapters which treat of the Parliamentary war as it was 

carried on in Lancashire are peculiarly interesting and spirited. 
Among the noteworthy characters who make themselves seen, 
stands out one whom Scott has represented to the life in his 
Dugald Dalgety, a German engineer of the name of Rosworm. 
Heyricke, warden of Manchester, engaged his services for six 
months at thirty pounds. Immediately afterwards the Royalists 
offered him one hundred and fifty. But the mercenary had his 
code of honour, and refused to change his service. For his 
niggardly employers he worked incessantly, and exposed his life 
most freely. If his own account is to be trusted, he saved them 
more than once. And all the time he spoke of them as “ despic- 
able earthworms,” ‘* matchless in their treachery, and setting the 
Devil himself a copy of villainy.” Even the crowning wrong did 
not shake his fidelity. Ile was required to sign the Covenant, and 
refusing to do so, signing covenants being, as he said, no part of 
4 soldier's duty, was muleted of half his pay. Still he went on 
serving the ‘* earthworms ” to the last. 
We might linger long over Dr. Halley’s volumes, which are full, 
indeed, of matter of great historical value, and of that human 
interest in which histories, Church histories especially, are often 
deficient. We take leave of him with a very hearty expression of 
Sratitude and respect. 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ON NATURALIZATION.* 
Tue marvellous power of summing up lucidly and cogently which 
Sir Alexander Cockburn is famed for bestowing on juries is here 
exercised for the benefit of the public and of our legislators. Taking 
the information conveyed in the appendix to “ The Report of the 
Royal Commission on Naturalization and Allegiance” as his notes 
of the evidence, and the Report itself as the speech of the counsel 
for the plaintiff, the Lord Chief Justice brings us entirely round 
to his view that the plaintiff ought to have more than has been 
claimed for him, and that the defendant, who is represented only 
by Coke, Blackstone, and “inveterate usage,” has not a leg to 
stand on. In other words, the conclusion arrived at by Sir 
Alexander Cockburn is that the English law of nationality 
ought to be changed, and assimilated to that of the Continental 
nations. The Report of the Royal Commission recommended 
that the ancient maxim of the common law which rendered it 
impossible for any British subject to divest himself of his alle- 
giance should be abrogated, but it proposed that nationality 
should still depend on birth and not on descent, and that the sons 
of aliens should, if born in England, be British subjects, unless 
they took certain formal steps to renounce that character. Here 
Sir Alexander is at issue with the majority of the Commissioners. 
But he has with him Baron Bramwell, Professor Bernard, and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, whom he calls one of the ablest public writers of 
the present day. We think, too, that the public will find strong 
reasons for adopting Sir Alexander Cockburn’s view, in preference 
to that of the majority of the Comimissioners. If the accident of 
being born in a country is, without anything else, to decide the 
question of nationality, the point must always be attended with 
uncertainty. But in almost all other countries, descent, and not 
birth, forms the criterion. ‘Therefore, as one great object of 
inquiring into the present state of the English law is to put an 
end to conflicts between it and the laws of other nations, there 
can be the less reason for adhering to the ancient British custom, 
at the expense of both uniformity and consistency. 

From a very early period it has been held in England that every 
British subject must be born within the dominions of the Crown, 
and that every one born within the dominions of the Crown was 
a British subject. A statute of Edward ILL. extended the privilege 
to children inheriting from parents who were British subjects, aud 
after “ children inheritors’ had been turned into “ all children” 
by statutes of Anue and George [I., an Act of George LIL. included 
the second generation. But though the benefit of birth has thus 
been extended, the burden of birth remains unchanged, and this, 
in almost every instance of the child of a foreigner being born in 
England, leads to a double nationality. ‘The child of a Frenchman 
is French by nation, whether born in France or elsewhere. But if 
such achild is born in England, it is English as well. It may 
divest itself of its French nationality if it pleases, but it cannot by 
any possibility put off its allegiance to the English Crown. ‘That 
allegiance, as the Prince Regent declared in 1813, “ is no optional 
duty which subjects can decline and resume at pleasure. It is a 
call which they are bound to obey; it began with their birth, and 
can only terminate with their existence.” In most Continental 
countries, an alien boru within their territories has the option of 
taking their nationality. A child born of foreign parents in 


France may claim the quality of a Frenchman; the 
grandchild of a foreigner, whose father was born in 


France, must disclaim that quality, unless be would rank as 
a French subject. ‘This, at all eveuts, is consistent. The child 
who is born ina country and wishes to settle in it, may fairly ask 
to be accepted as a citizen ; the child whose father has been born 
and has settled in a country, may be presumed to be already a 
native. But what object can there be in saying that the child 
who happened to be born rather suddenly at Dover during a few 
days’ trip taken by the mother shall ever afterwards be claimed 
as an English subject, and shall be reckoned as a traitor if forced 
by the conscription to serve in a war against England? One 
thing shows that the English theory has been virtually abandoned 
for some time past by the Government, and that is the laxity with 
which protection is accorded to those who are still called on for 
allegiance. It is evident that these two things are correlative (as 
Blackstone says, protection and subjection are reciprocal), and 
that the country which neglects one gives up its legal claim on 
the other. The use therefore of the following words as far back 
as 1842 is doubly significant :— 

“+By the statute law of this country, all children born out of the 
allegiance of the king, whose fathers or grandfathers by the father's 
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side were natural-born subjects, are themselves deemed to be natural- 
born subjects, and are therefore entitled to enjoy British rights and 
privileges while they are within British territory; but the effect of 
British statute law cannot extend so far as to take away from the 
Government of the country in which those persons may have been born 
the right to claim them as natural-born subjects, at least, so long as they 
remain in that country.’ ” 

Acting on this view of the law, the British Government held in 
1842 that ‘* the children of British fathers in Monte Video cannot 
be protected against the operations of the laws affecting the sub- 
jects of that country, unless the laws of that country do not admit 
the child of a foreigner to the rights of a subject.” It held again 
in 1857 that neither the statutes passed on the subject of nation- 
ality, nor the general principles of English law would justify 
Great Britain in maintaining that the children of British subjects, 
if born abroad, were ‘ British subjects within the true intent and 
meaning of a treaty with a foreign nation in which their case is 
not specially provided for.” A year later, Lord Malmesbury 
wrote that such persons “are British subjects in England, but 
this cannot prevent their being considered and treated as 
Buenos Ayreans in Buenos Ayres.” If this be so, then, what 
becomes of the case of a man who is a grandson of a natural-born 
English subject, but whose father, as well as himself, was born iu 
France? By the English law he is a natural-born subject of England 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever. But if within a year after 
coming of age he does not formally declare before the prescribed 
authority his desire not to become a Frenchman, he is also a 
French subject. ‘* Being subject to the conscription,” as Sir 
Alexander Cockburn says, taking, indeed, another illustration, 
‘he becomes a soldier. Suppose that, war taking place between 
England and France, the man is made prisoner. He is liable to 
be condemned and punished as a traitor.” And yet how can that 
be, if “ the effect of British statute law cannot extend so far as to 
take away from the Government of the country in which persons 
have been born the right to claim them as natural-born subjects, 
and if the same people may be British subjects in England and 
Buenos Ayreans in Buenos Ayres? This seems to us a puzzle 
beyond even those stated by Sir Alexander Cockburn. ‘The legal 
theory is certainly bad enough, but it is beaten by its interpreters. 

What Sir Alexander Cockburn proposes is that descent instead 
of birth shall be taken as the test of nationality, but that when 
the child of foreign parents is born in England, he shall have the 
option of choosing between the two countries. He argues further 
that English subjects should be allowed to divest themselves of 
their allegiance by being naturalized in any other state; that the 
civil disabilities of aliens should be put an end to, save as regards 
the ownership of British vessels ; and that the nationality of wives 
and children should follow that of husbands and fathers. Of 
course, none of these proposed changes are as important as the 
great innovation in regard to nationality. But they will all tend 
to simplify our system, and will do away with the reproach of 
keeping up feudal customs centuries after they have ceased to have 
any meaning. What can be worse than our retention of the law 
that forbids aliens to hold real property? The very arguments in 
defence of that law which are quoted by Sir Alexander Cockburn 
from Lord Coke are sufficient to demolish it :— 

“The reasons given for this law by Lord Coke in Calvin's case are 
conceived in the narrow spirit of exclusion before referred to, and while 
they can hardly fail to provoke a smile, may serve as an example of the 
curious reasoning with which our antient sages sometimes satisfied 
themselves in expounding the law. ‘The reasons,’ he says, ‘ wherefore 
an alien-born is not capable of inheritance within England are three :— 
‘1. The secrets of the realm might thereby be discovered. 2. The 
revenues of the realm (the sinews of war, and ornament of peace), 
should be taken and enjoyed by strangers born. 3. It should tend to 
the destruction of the realm. Which three reasons do appear in the 
Statute of 2 H. 5 cap. and 4 H. 5, cap. ultimo. But it may be demanded, 
wherein doth that destruction consist ; whereunto it is answered; first, 
it tends to destruction tempore belli; for then strangers might fortify 
themselves in the heart of the realm, and be ready to set fire on the 
commonwealth, as was excellently shadowed by the Trojan horse in 
Virgil’s second book of his Mneid, whero a few men in the heart of the 
city did more mischief in a few hours than ten thousand men without 
the walls in ten years. Secondly, tempore pacis, for so might many 
aliens born get a great part of the inheritance and freehold of the realm, 
whereof there should follow a failure of justice (the supporter of the 
commonwealth) for that aliens born cannot be returned of juries for the 
trial of issues between the king and the subject, or between subject and 
subject.” 


Yet, whatever we may think of the logical validity of these reasons, 
our Courts are bound to act upon them till they are swept away by 
statute. The Americaus, who have inherited much of our common 
law, have endeavoured to get rid of its feudal elements by contend- 
ing that they cannotexist in a republic. But this contention of states- 
men is not sanctioned by the great American jurists. Chancellor 
Kentand Mr. Justice Story both admit that the English common-law 





principle of unalterable allegiance is equally the law of the United 
States. We do not find, indeed, that this law has ever been acted 
upon. America has consisteutly granted protection to naturalized 
citizens against the claims of allegiance advanced by their native 
countries. This principle has more than once been carried too 
far, as in the case of the Fenians in Ireland, and in that of the 
Hungarian Kozta, who claimed the protection of the United States 
on the ground that he had declared his intention of being natur- 
alized. Yet if the law and practice of the United States are at 
variance, the practice at least is uniform. Our fault is that we 
keep up an antiquated theory, and depart from it at our pleasure. 
We proclaim in the most positive manner that English subjects 
can never divest themselves of their allegiance, and we refuse to 
protect them against the claims of other countries which are 
inconsistent with that principle. We are so indignant with the 
Americans for enticing away our citizens, that we threaten the 
most barbarous reprisals, yet we encourage the subjects of other 
nations to forsake their own allegiance and to enter our service. 
After the Report of the Royal Commission, and still more after 
this lucid exposure of our errors from the Lord Chief Justice, 
we have little doubt that they will be remedied. It is something 
that we are most in fault, and that by this time we must be 
aware of it. 





THE “*GORGON ” IN THE MOZAMBIQUE.* 
Usnerep in with very becoming diffidence both by author and 
editor, this book contains several interesting details about the 
slave trade, buried in a cloud of unmeaning tattle and unnecessary 
description. Mr. Devereux did well to keep a full journal for his 
friends at home. ‘There is a thorough sailor’s dash in all his 
writing. ‘The noise and bustle of the guuroom, of which we are 
told in the preface, find their echo throughout the volume. We 
have no doubt that all who know Mr. Devereux have felt interested 
in his accounts of cricket matches at Madeira and festivities at the 
Cape, of the acute memory for dates which follows upon a revel, and 
of the disappearance of the best hats at an early stage of an evening 
party. But the public has heard of most of these things before, 
and does not absolutely need to have them repeated. By cutting 
out most of this matter, the editor might have reduced the book 
to more reasonable dimensions, and given its readers a better 
chance of appreciating its real merits. We are promised on the 
title-page a cruise for the suppression of the slave trade. ‘The 
less we have about things wholly unconnected with that subject 
the better. It is perfectly true that Mr. Devereux gives us 
‘* glimpses of strange people and places little known to English- 
men generally.” Yet even there we find him too prolix, dealing 
too much in irrelevant details, not sufficiently alive to the necessity 
of clearness and precision. The naiveté of some of his remarks is 
positively refreshing. At Zanzibar, he tells us, there is only one 
European tradesman, and that is a Frenchman keeping a butcher's 
shop. “It appeared strange,” is the comment, ‘that this one 
man could live in a place surrounded by such villains, especially 
where there is so little meat eaten.” This happy transition from 
the superabundance of villany to the stagnation of trade reminds 
us of a story in one of Mr. Hannay’s novels. A man who has 
jumped overboard with a view of committing suicide is thus 
lectured by his captain :—‘* Don’t you know, Sir, that it is down- 
right impious to rush into the presence of your Creator without 
leave from the commanding officer?” Another of Mr. Devereux’s 
remarks quite takes away our breath. ‘The morality of the Sey- 
chelles Islands is said to be frightful in its depravity. ‘+ Incest is 
too common to be taken notice of. One case, for instance : an official 
at the Mauritius (born at Seychelles) is the son of his grand- 
mother by his own brother.” If the complication of this incest 
did not puzzle us, we might well share Mr. Devereux’s horror. 
Bat a little reflection will show him that the case he has stated is an 
impossibility. He has probably heard it mentioned in the gun- 
room, and has written it down without pausing for analysis. There 
is something, moreover, so hasty and slapdash in his composition, 
that when he says a little further on “ pigs, of course, flourish,” 
we do not know whether he includes the moral swinishness on 
which he has just been enlarging. 

One part, however, of Mr. Devereux’s book which is not cou- 
nected with his immediate subject has some genuine interest. Mr. 
Devereux made a trip up the Zambesi with Dr. Livingstone, and 
his ship gave a passage to some of Bishop Mackenzie's party. We 
have an anecdote of the Bishop himself which Mr. Devereux 
heard from eye-witnesses. While on board the DPioneer, Bishop 
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Mackenzie took a bath one Sunday morning in the paddle-wheels, 
arranging his clothes on the upper floats. Suddenly the force 
of the current made the wheels revolve, and the Bishop was seen 
hanging on to the floats like a squirrel. By the time he succeeded 
in gaining a footing his clothes were gone, and he rushed on deck 
in a state of human, rather than episcopal, nature, shouting out, 
‘‘ Save my cassock! never mind the trousers!” A good descrip- 
tion is given of a‘ missionary who took a passage in the Gorgon 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Mozambique. “ The little, 
gubstantial-looking missionary,” Mr. Devereux writes, ‘‘ is indefa- 
tigable ; now with the sailmaker, then with the ropemakers, after- 
wards with the carpenters, picking up 4 smattering of their 
respective trades; and wisely so, for he will need all his know- 
ledge in Central Africa, where he will have to depend upon his 
own right arm. His sermons are rather strange, and only 
adapted to the meanest capacity. On Sunday, with flowing 
surplice, he descended to the lower deck, and, with the top of a 
grog-tub for a pulpit, dwelt very eloquently upon nothing. Still, 
he is a sturdy little fellow, and would take a tremendous hit from 
the shoulder without losing his legs, and, in fact, is just the build 
for a missionary to these savages.” The sympathy Mr. Devereux 
shows for Dr. Livingstone and his companions will earn him 
favour with one considerable class of readers. Besides, he is 
fairly orthodox, as we learn from his comment on Bishop Colenso. 
He was shown the proof-sheets of Colenso’s Pentateuch before any 
part of the work was published, and he speaks of it as a work 
‘calling in question certain parts of the Old ‘Testament, and which 
it is thought will create a greater stir than ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ ” 
But Mr. Devereux was not to be shaken. 

All this, however, is foreign to the real object of the 
Gorgon’s mission. The capture of “dhows” was the work 
on which all energies were bent, and to do the Gorgon 
justice, we must say that her men were not deterred by strata- 
gems or violence from doing their duty. ‘They seem, indeed, 
sometimes to have met fraud with an approach to sharp 
practice; they always repaid force with interest. There is 
some element of the former in the employment of a spy who 
would sell his own parents for a few dollars, and whose informa- 
tion about slavers would certainly be tinged with the hope of 
promised rewards. The way in which an Arab dhow was en- 
trapped by a recommendation to its captain to come on board an 
English vessel for a pass, as there were many boats cruising out- 
side, savours a little of the same practice. But everything is con- 
sidered fair in suppressing the slave trade, and in the case last 
mentioned the odds were too great for open warfare. The follow- 
ing incident was, no doubt, more to the taste of the Gorgon’s 
men, and it does them credit :— 

“The night was very favourable for such a venturo—dark and cloudy. 
After a long quiet pull they got within twenty yards of the dhow, and, 
unobserved, plainly saw the rascals hurrying on board men, womon, 
and children chained in gangs. The pilot now says, ‘Land me, then go 
and take her!’ So, having dropped him overbvard, he got into the 
bush, then into his canoe, already waiting to take him back to Zanzibar. 
They then pulled closer to the vessel, then hoisting her huge sail and 
preparing to leave. One of the consul’s men then shouted in Arabic, 
‘Haul your sail down, Englishman wants to board you!’ The Arabs 
answered, ‘No slaves on board, we will not.’ Our man—‘ You must;’ 
Arabs—equivalent to ‘I'll see you hanged first!’ So they pulled up 
alongside, and the mé/ée began: seventeen desperate fellows wielded 
two-handled swords right and left, one of them throwing an assogais 
just past H ’s head, nearly through the boat. Unluckily they had 
no rope in the boat to make her fast, and the bowman was therefore 
obliged to hold on with a boat-hook. The bowman was an Irishman, 
and had as usual a very short temper; but having a long boat-hook he 
knocked one of the Arabs down, and broke his staff,a part of which 
falling on board was returned with interest to the centre of his chest; 
but by this little freak of his he lost them their hold: so they dropped 
astern, firing their rifles as they went, and bowling over three Arabs. 
They then got their boat right across the bow, and while the bowman 
held fast they boarded her. One of the marines, a fellow standing six 
feet one inch, rather astonished the Arabs by shooting down two of 
them in getting over her bow. The Arab crew for a short timo held 
their ground ; however, in a word, they were driven over the stern, and 
our men found themselves without a man even scratched. The deck 
was certainly disgusting to behold. Three Arabs lay stiff, two shot 
through the head ; the old chief, shot through both knees, fell down the 
hatch way ; another poor fellow was gurgling his Jast, while several that 
jumped overboard wounded were drowned. All this was a sad 
Spectacle ; but when they looked at the innocent little children so lately 
kidnapped, then at the villainous countenances of the rascals wallowing 
in their blood, all pity for them vanished.” 

On another occasion one of the Gorgon’s boats boarded a dhow up 
ariver, found her sails unbent, her crew consisting of fifteen fierce- 
looking Arabs, her hold evidently fitted for the slave trade, pro- 
visions, arms, aud slave-irons telling the same tale. They tried 





to get her out of the river, but in vain, and as the natives were | 


clustering along the banks, beginning to make demoniac noises 


and to launch their canoes, the only thing to be done was to fire 
the dhow. These dhows, which are heavy and unwieldy vessels, 
are of two kinds, the southern and the northern. The first are 
used only for the coasting trade ; they collect their slaves up the 
rivers or in the bays, and transfer them to French or Spanish ships 
which touch at Madagascar. The northern dhows ply between the 
Persian Gulf and Zanzibar, and are “ the acknowledged pirates of 
the coast,” throwing their slaves overboard if hard pressed and if 
the worth of the dhow exceeds that of its cargo. Altogether the 
present work conveys the impression that the slave trade on the 
East Coast of Africa was in great activity during the cruise of the 
Gorgon. The Sultan of Zanzibar is allowed by treaty to traflic 
in domestic slaves within certain degrees of latitude. The French, 
too, according to Mr. Devereux, do a little underhand slaving, 
carrying off slaves to their islands of Bourbon and Mayotte under 
the name of black immigrants. But it must be borne in mind that 
naval officers engaged in the suppression of the slave trade are apt 
to look on every vessel they meet as suspicious, and every one they 
suspect as a lawful prize. Mr. Devereux says of one which he 
searched, and which was laden in the most regular manuer, *‘ | feel 
convinced that the main hatchway has been used for other pur- 
poses than the right.” It is very possible that some of the dhows 
which were seized and duly condemned fell under the same kind of 
suspicion. The proceedings of the prize court do not fill us with 
much more confidence than they inspired in one who profited by 
its decision, and the oath which was administered on a book called 
a nautical bible, but really a Walker's Dictionary, might have 
been evaded by any save the more scrupulous consciences. 





LOVE THE AVENGER.* 

‘*Tne world in Europe generally nowadays, but above all in 
France, is becoming indulgent in the extreme to men who have 
run away with other men’s wives,” says the Baroness Blaze de 
Bury. If the world is indulgent, so is the Baroness. Her 
three-volume story, called Love the Avenger, seems written to show 
what a delightful thing it is for men to run away with other men’s 
wives, or mistresses, and what an altogether dull and dreary life 
results when males and females join in bonds of matrimony. Love 
the Avenger is an intensely French tale, none but Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen figuring in it, and the whole horizon being bounded, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, by that of la belle France. 
The heroine is the daughter of a peasant in the village of St. Mar- 
tin, not far from the town of Blois, departement Loir-et-Cher. Left 
an orphan at the age of seventeen, Madeleine Raynal goes forth 
to seck a place as servant, and on the threshold of her wanderings 
falls in with a figure familiar in French novels, a middle-aged 
voluptuary, compound of Faust and Mephistopheles, called the 
Marquis de Moranges. Madeleine is ‘‘ a tall pale girl, with a 
muddy skin, on which the fair hair made no contrast,” in dismal 
rags from head to foot, when the Marquis first sets eyes upon her; 
and as she stands before him, wrapt in a “‘ dirty shawl, torn in some 
places, patched in others, its unsightly folds fastened clammily 
upon her cheek and brow,” seems altogether an uninviting person. 
However, his lordship is gifted with deep artistic insight, and 
immediately discerns that, spite of unfavourable appearances, 
something may be made of the “ sloppy, draggle-tailed girl.”’ 
The noble marquis knows, as well as any cattle-breeder, the 
divine results that follow from scientific feeding. ‘‘ Look at the 
form of that girl’s mouth, and nose, and brow ; look at the line of 
the eyebrows—it reminds one of the Medusa. You only see the 
muddy, insignificant colouring ; but feed the girl well, and you'll 
soon see how she comes out. She’s only hungry.” So Madeleine 
Raynal is well fed, and blooms up into a magnificent heroine. 

The second act of the story introduces us to various sets of 
people, males and females, mostly married, who love transversely, 
that is, everybody is attached to everybody else's wife, and vice 
versd. It is Goethe’s classic “ Wahlverwandschaften ” modernized 
in the style of that great Parisian artist, Monsieur Paul de Kock. 
Among the many groups, bewildering in their number, which fill 
the stage, three couples stand forward prominently, viz., Count 
Olivier de Beauvoisin, and his wife, Claire; Victor de Lancour, 
and his companion, Berthe, wife of a friend, whom he has run 
away with; and the Marquis de Moranges, uncle of Olivier, with 
his mistress Madeleine, whom he has re-christened Claudine. In 
the great game of elective affinities carried on between this paired 
trio, Olivier sets his affections upon Claudine, and Claire hers 
upon Victor, while the rest love promiscuously. On the face of 
things, Victor de Lancour, officer in the French Army, living 
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with the wife of a comrade, mother of two children, whom he has may be passionate, the genuinely passionate must be pure.” It 
seduced, would seem the most wicked of the lot; however, as pre- is not an absolutely new idea, but the Baroness gives it in to some 
sented to the reader, he is absolutely the most virtuous, immacu- | extent fresh shape by linking “passion” with “ science,” and 


late to a degree, and fully worthy the love of ‘the refined, the more directly, with “ electricity.” 


intellectual, the cultivated, the high-souled Claire.” Here is the 
gentleman’s portrait: —‘ M, de Lancour, it must be avowed, was the 
very sort of person to provoke the admiration and attachment of 
such a person as Claire. He was the type of such soldiers as 
Trochu would desire the French Army to be composed of : modest 
and daring, gentle and determined, highly intellectual, yet physi- 
cally reckless, and from the age of nineteen, having wilfully en- 
listed at eighteen, he had won glory by exploits of extraordinary 
merits, whether as to valour or military capacity.” That this 
pattern of man and of soldier, having risen to be a captain, has 
led astray the wife of his colonel, and made her live with him as 
mistress, in no way detracts from his innate goodness, and from 
the admiration with which all French mankind, including woman- 
kind, looks up to him. The little affair with the colonel’s wife 
rather strengthens than otherwise the love of the “ high-souled 
Claire,” wife of Count Olivier. ‘* Love alone makes duty light, 
and, if you banish the love, our imperfectness must find some 
shape in which to assert itself,” says the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 

Nothing occurs for some time to make the course of true love 
run otherwise than smooth, and the first two volumes of Love the 
Avenger have little else to record than the eminently satisfactory 
physical condition of the heroes and heroines. They have all got 
abundance of money, or, as the phrase goes, are rolling in wealth ; 
and, what is no less delightful, they have all got exceedingly good 
appetites too. The first heroine, Mdlle. Claudine, bonne amie of 
the Marquis de Moranges, is especially fortunate in the latter 
respect. ‘*What she did was to feed herself; she ate flesh 
and game, and fowls and truffles, which, however, she did 
not like, and drank Bordeaux, and felt well; and after 
the long, healthy slumbers of famishing eighteen, woke to 
eat again, and found it pleasant.” Neither is the appetite of 
any of the other ladies and gentlemen we are introduced to in the 
least at fault, despite of their working at cross-purposes, and 
straining hard to set their elective affinities into the right trim. 
This, of course, is not achieved till the end of the third volume, 
which brings the needful catastrophe. To put the affinities 
straight, it is requisite that one or more of the badly matched 
people should be put out of the way, and accordingly the Count 
de Beauvoisin, husband of the high-souled Claire, has to swallow 
poison. It is not destined originally for him, but for Mdlle. 
Claudine, his uncle’s mistress, as well as his own; yet, though 
missing the intended direction, takes good effect all the same. 
After midnight, when Claire is sitting alone in her room, 
her husband staggers in, ‘his features drawn and pinched, 
with dark blue and violet lines visible round the nose 
and mouth, and under the eyes,” and cries, ‘*I am poisoned !” 
Olivier sinks down at his wife’s side, and ‘‘as she watched she 
felt the weight of the head that rested on her arm increase, and 
she knew that clay had returned to clay, the spirit having departed. 
A corpse was there where a living man had been.” She is decently 
sorry, the high-souled Claire, and her Olivier having been well 
buried, on the certificate that he had died suddenly from disease 
of the heart, she makes up her mind to marry her beloved cousin, 
Victor de Lancour. The beloved mistress of cousin Victor, Berthe, 
has previously left him, to return, after a few years’ absence, not 
much damaged, to her husband, who receives her with open arms, 
so that there is no further obstacle intervening between the 
‘‘highly inteHectual, modest, and daring” captain, and the 
‘* cultivated and high-souled Claire.” Their nuptials are preceded 
by those of the Marquis de Moranges with his mistress, Claudine, 
the latter union taking place to prevent further unfaithfulness on 
the part of the fair one, of which her lord suspects her. Thus 
the curtain falls upon three happy couples—a widow marrying 
her young cousin, who casts off his paramour, a friend’s wife ; the 
friend’s wife blissfully re-united to her gallant husband; and, 
lastly, the central heroine, noble Traviata, joined in the holy 


| 


| 
| 
| 





bonds of matrimony with her keeper, gayest of marquises, ‘the 
last Mousquetaire, the hardest liver going, the man of whom, 
when he was under thirty, old Talleyrand, a week before his death, | 
had said, ‘C’est un grand viveur que Monsieur de Moranges !’” 
Standing on the stage, and making the final bow to the audience, 
the three sweet couples cry with one voice, ‘ Hail! hail! the} 
god of gods: Love the Avenger!’ 

Though not by any means devoid of incidents, Love the Avenger | 


| expenditure ; University Class Lists, &c. 


The modern world, opines 
the Baroness, is going to the dogs, for want of comprehending the 
meaning of true education ; ‘‘ and so it will remain, till the system 
is changed whereby in this our day human souls, are so foolishly 
or culpably tampered with.” What is wanted is “science, 
namely, light.” Our “so-called instructors” are purblind, and 
ignorant to a degree, since they cannot see “the mysterious 
solidarity of our being, and that oneness-in-variety of our 
nature that may produce an explosion of genius in the brain 
from the mere material touch upon some conductor among the 
nerves. Of that electricity which is around us and within us 
they know nothing, and when they have succeeded in comparatively 
swathing a mind in obscurity, they are stupidly content, and don’t 
reflect that the soul’s lightning flashes fiercest whenall is dark.” After 
dwelling upon “the finely-vibrating nerves,” the Baroness, still 
pitching into our ‘so-called instructors,” goes on to say :—‘* They 
will not see that passion is another form of genius, and that in 
every human being lies dormant some one dominant capacity. If 
a man be born to write the Symphony in C Minor you gain but 
little by bringing him up as a fool, or turning him into a dragoon, 
or an attorney’s clerk; if the symphony be in him he will com- 
pose it, though with other elements, and it will come forth and 
terrify you in the shape of some formidable love or of some 
crime. Andsoon, from the top to the bottom of the ladder. You 
gain nothing by darkening or shutting in the human mind, and 
the electricity is everywhere, which may dart along the hidden 
wires, and note down in the soul’s telegraphy a tale which will 
frighten the timid, cackling crowd of lookers-on from their pro- 
priety.” Philosophers may ponder upon these words. 

Mystic at times, as if sinking under the weight of her scien- 
tific speculations, the Baroness Blaze de Bury is yet clearness 
itself regarding the subject she mainly dwells on—*“ passion.” 
Here is an enthusiastic sketch of it in the picture of Monsieur 
de Beauvoisin and Mdlle. Claudine. ‘‘He tendered his arm 
to her, and silently they went towards the forest paths, till there 
soon was nothing around them save the dark leafy wealth of the 
solemn wood, with the silver flood of the moonlight breaking 
in upon the mossy sward, and the smell of the earth and 
of the flowers rising up into the night air. For some time 
neither spoke, but the breathing and the gait of both were un- 
steady, faltering under the mysterious weight that was oppressing 
them. ‘‘Claudine,” said Olivier, in a scarcely audible voice, 
‘were you hurt by what I told you just now? Why were you 
so?” And saying this, he took in his the soft hand that lay 
heavy on his arm. No answer came in words, but the bounding 
pulse responded, her head sank upon his shoulder, as an over- 
laden flower that inclines to earth. ‘Their lips, cold and trembling, 
met. Love has countless different modes of expression ; passion 
has but one.” 

*‘ Love is sweet! is the motto prefixed by the Baroness Blaze 
de Bury to her novel. Putting Byron in place of Tennyson, she 
might have described Love the Avenger to be 

“ A lovely and a fearful thing.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


insane 

The Annual Register for 1868. (Rivingtons.)—A glance at the sum- 
mary of contents will convince any one that this book, supposing it to be 
ordinarily well executed, must be very useful. The greater part of the 
volume is occupied with an account of the history of the session of 
Parliament, of the General Election, and other political events of the 
year. Shorter sketches follow of the history of the principal European 
countries, and of the United States. Besides these, we have reviews of 
what was dono in literature, science, and art; a chronicle of remarkable 
occurrences, including such miscellanea as elections, reviews, storms, 
accidents, and offences of all kinds; obituaries of distinguished persons, 
remarkable trials, such a3 the Fonian trials, “ Lyon v. Home,” and the 
prosecution of Mr. Eyre; the balance-sheet of public revenue and 
There are doubtless some 
In a volume of reasonable sizo—this is a large octavo of 


omissions. 
and could not have been conveniently made 


about 550 pages, 


| much larger—it is manifestly impossible to satisfy all interests. 


We should have been glad to see separate accounts of the progress of 
affairs in India and our Colonies, even if it had been necessary to 
find the spaco by tho omission of other matter. Everything that 


is yet in the main a didactic novel. The great lesson which the happens here seems of course to be of transcendent importance; yet 
Baroness Blaze de Bury sets herself to inculcate is that “in true! such things as the “Speke mystery ” might give place to what concerns 
passion alone lies the strength of right-doing, and whilst the pure | some hundrd and fifty millions of human beings in India, or the begin- 
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nings out of which the great Australian Empire of the future is grow- 
ing. Perhaps, too, we may suggest that a few more pages should be 
given to the less serious side of life. A summary of the results of the 
great cricket matches of the year, for instance, would not oceupy much 
space, and would interest a great many readers. The execution of the 
book seems creditably good. We notice, however one distinct fault in 
the review of literature. It cannot be within the province of a sum- 
mary of this kind te point out grammatical faults in one of the books 
noticed. We are not at all concerned to defend the writer criticized (the 
passage occurs on pages 289-90), but we are bound to say that the 
remarks about his book have a very personal and undignified look. 
The index might be advantageously made more complete. On the 
whole, it is a meritorious and useful book. 

The Treaty Ports of China and Japan. By N.B. Dennys. (Triibner.)— 
This is a handbook to some thirty towns in China and Japan, and 
gives to anyone who may bo intending to reside in any of them all tho 
information he can want. He will find accounts of the Consular estab- 
lishments, of the staple trade of each place, of the general social arrange- 
ments, of the cost of living, house-rent, prices of provisions, ce. Some 
maps are added, of a kind which it would not be easy to get elsewhere 
in England. The volume has every appearance of being a very useful 
one, but of course we cannot check the value of its information from per- 
sonal knowledge. Probably there are very few persons besides the 
compiler who could. The Mercantile Handbook for India, China, and the 
Colonies (Bates and Hardy) is more of what we should call a direc- 
tory. It includes, it will be observed, our Colonial Empire generally. 

The Megha Dita, or Cloud Messenger, is a translation of the “Megha 
Duta,” by Colonel H. A. Ouvry (Williams and Norgate), which reads 
like a bald rendering of a chorus of Aschylus, strongly dashed, however, 
with Anacreon. The translator is very anxious to give us what 
Kalidasa, the Sanscrit poet, wroie in its entirety. We must plead guilty 
to so much “ English fastidiousness” as to wish for a little, or not a 
little, excision. If something had been left out, and the rest put into an 
intelligible shape, something might have been made of it ; at present, the 
translation cannot be of any use, except as a “crib” for examinations in 
Sanscrit, should the Megha Dita be set. A much more interesting 
book is a translation from the Hindostani by Professor Dowson of the 
Ikhwinu-s Saft, or Brothers of Purity (Triibner). This is the account 
of a great controversy carried on before the King of the Gins between 
men and the beasts, men claiming a right to the service of the beasts, 
and these refusing to acknowledge the claims. Every tribe of animals 
sends its representative to the audience; and the discussion proceeds 
with great spirit, the great question being whether man can establish in 
any one respect such a superiority over the rest of creation as to entitle 
him to dominion. Every claim advanced on the human side is answered 
on the other with great ingenuity and force ; and the debate seems likely 
to be decided against man, when some advocate suggests that he alone 
has a soul and is immortal. To this no answer can be found, and the 
King of the Gins delivers his judgment that “all animals be obedient 
and submissive to man, and that none depart from his allegiance.” 

It is rather late, we fear, now that the spring and almost tho summer 
are over, to notice Mr. J. B. Burgess’s Old English Wild Flowers. 
(Warne.)—There will still, however, be somo late summer and autumn 
flowers to find, especially among sea-side plants. Or the reader may not 
unfitly prepare himself for the walks of another year. The book is 
very pleasantly written, without any parade of scientific knowledge, and 
with a pleasant mixture of human interest in it. The arrangement is 
twofold, and we should say convenient. The flowers of each season are 
put by themselves, and then the flowers of each place. Tho reader, for 
instance, will find under the heads of “ Autumn Wild Flowers,” and “ By 
the River and Streamlet,” these names :—‘ The Rushes—Bulrush, Sweet- 
Flag, Sedges, Reedmace,” and some niue others. There are some prettily 
coloured illustrations, and a little practical instruction for the young 
botanist is added. 
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“Believe me, sir, the flnest scenery in the world is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground.” 
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AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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| English Translation with Notes. 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ay HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
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will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
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IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
themed SEA SALT invigorates the 


system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
yous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 
Dean's SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 

ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—38 Royal 

terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’'s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 16s; 56Ib., 8s, 











qVXCELLEN T BEEF TEA, for 23d a 
Pint. 

Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 
Dutch, an ! other Governments, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
a —Notable Facts.—Intense heat augments the 
annoyances of skin diseases and encourages the 
development of febrile disorder; wherefore they should, 
as they can, be removed by the detergent and purifying 
preparations. In stomach complaints, liver affections, 
pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s unguent 
well rubbed over the affected part immediately gives 
the greatest ease, prevents congestion and inflamma- 
tion, checks the threatening diarrhoea, and averts worse 
maladies, The poorer inhabitants of large cities will 
find these remedies to be their best friends when any 
pestilence rages, or when, from unknown causes, 
eruptions, boils, abscesses, or ulcerations point out the 
presence of taints or impurities within the system, and 
call for instant and effective curative measures, 


bg tng tt —Mr. <A. ESKELL, 
Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 5 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, * Modern Dentistry,’ “ Pure Dentistry,” 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps. 








TNWE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
iatroduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all dow)t the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 





78 a £ 


£s.d€s.d 
) 


£ £ 
Table Forks or Spns perdz.110.)2 1./2 2.2 5, 
Dessert do. do. do. jl 2./1 7.8 10 .'2 2D. 
TOS SPOOMS cccrscccccsssccssrsee! 14.1 19 ./1 1? 

Other articles are in proportion. 

These aro all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are solling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, » «wo 468 08 Pa 
Tea Spoons ... ove ww» «108 Od -~ 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eatiug Knives and Forks 
and Carvers, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


NX7ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Lilus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

ELEcTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL GOOpDs, 
Dis COVERS, CANDELABRA, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, IRON and Brass Bep 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and BEep-HANG- 
LAMPS and GASELIERS, INGS. 


Bep-RooM CABINET Fvr- 
NITURE, 


TEA TRAYS, 

Urns and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY GooDs, 
CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, &c. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 

The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 

Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 

FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. OC, and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


IELD'S PURE ‘“SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 











| 
| 


| 


NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 





Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 

















— 
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7 *. LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Invested Capital, £4,600,000. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


street, London, E.C. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
48 Gracechurch street, London, E.C. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY 
Accumulated Capital, £2,862,820 14s 6d, 
Gross Annual Income, £421,044 15s 11d. 
Total amount paid in Claims since 1835, £2,307,528, 9s 2d. 
Total amount of Profits divided amongst Members, 
£1,746,278 3s. SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

“Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LiFE DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 












YOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| oaieeaareae LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
oe EK, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vyent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS 
of New Materials, Designs, and Finish, at the 
lowest charges for cash payments. 

















Nicouus FRIEZE PEA JACKETS, 
~ 


25s. 








COATS, 31s 6d, 
NTICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, 
aN nee Satin, 73s 6d; with Silk, 63s; with Italian 
Civth, 52s 6d, 





TICOLL'S WITNEY NAP OVER- 
N 





H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the ! 


Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley sireet. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


7 yN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1869-70. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 

will commence on MONDAY, October 4th. Introduc- 

tory Lecture by Professor Sir Heury Thompson, at 


4 p.m. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS, including the Department of Engineering and 
other applied Sciences, will begin on TUESDAY, 
October 5th. Introductory Lecture by Professor B. T. 
Moore, M.A., C.E., at 3 p.m. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, His- 
tory, Elocution, &c., will commence on MONDAY, 
October 11th. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of 
Seven and Sixteen, will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
September 21st. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting classes, 
fees, days, and hours of attendance, &c., and copies of 
the regulations relating to the entrance and other 
exhibitions, scholarships, and prizes open to competi- 
tion by students of the several faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions will be held at the College on the 28th and 29th 
of September; that for the Arts and Laws Entrance 
Exhibitions on the 30th September and Ist of October. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1869, 


[ NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon square, 
London, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tator—E. S. BEESLY, M.A., 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tuator—J. J. 
WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall, and reside under Collegiate discipline. There 
are twenty-nine sets of rooms, some of which are now 
vacant at rents varying from £12 to £48 for the session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 5th of OCTOBER 
next, at the same time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated. 

Scholarships.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educa 
tional Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 
per annum, each tenable for three years by Students 
residing in the Hall, one being awarded every year to 
the Candidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London, 

Further information may be obtained on written 
application addressed to the Principal, or to the 
Secretary at the Hall. 

August, 1869. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

‘ 43 and 45 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General 

Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certificates of 
— Knowledge. 

> (Fler MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Patrons - Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bisnor of LONDON, 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

COMMITTEE OF PROFESSORS. 

W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. 

The Rev. W. Benham, A.K.C.L. 

The Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

The Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. 

The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A, 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S, 
John Hullah. 

Alphonse Mariette, M.A. 

W. Cave Thomas, 

G. Toseani. 

Henry Warren. 

Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas 
Term on MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th. Individual instrue- 
tion is given in vocal and instrumental music to pupils 
attending at least one class. 

A class in Greek and conversation classes in modern 
languages will be formed on the entry of six uames for 
each class, 

Pupils are received from the age of 13 upwards, 
Arrangements are made for receiving boarders. 

The Annual Report, containing the results of the 
examination held at Midsummer, and prospectuses, 
with full particulars as to fees, scholarships, classes, 
&c., may be had on application to Miss Milward, at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss Walker. 

The CLASSES of the School will RE-OPEN on 
Monday, September 27. Pupils are received from the 
age of five upwards. Arrangements are made for 
boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be 
had on application to Miss Milward, at the College 


Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


| ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


fT ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

i The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used s0 many years, signed * £lizabeth Lazenby.” 

















K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROSPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready. 
and will be sent free of charge on application to J. W. 
Cunningham, Esq., King’s College, London, putting the 
word “ Prospectus ” outside the cover. 


WOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
kK) BRISTOL, September 29th to October 6th, 
President, Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTF, 
Bart., M.P. Prospectuses and particulars may be 
obtained at the Offices, 1 Adam street, Adelphi, 
Loadon, and Liverpool Chambers, Corn street, Bristo!. 


V ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of 
we 











HISTORY and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE, will recommence her Courses of 
Lessons in these subjects early in October. 

143 (late 15) King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue 
Road, N.W. 


\ EDICAL EDUCATION for 
Z WOMEN. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the Universities 
open to Women and to be awarded by competitive 
examination in June 1870, are offered to Women who 
desire to enter the Medica! Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper Berkeley street, Portman square, London, 


TPHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

The New Wing being ready for occupation at the 
commencement of the autumn term, on the 18th of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for admission to fill the remaining vacancies, 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on 
application to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the office 
of the International Education Society (Limited), No. 
24 Old Bond street, London, W. 

o9 NOTICE.—The Registered OMce of the Inter- 
national Education Society (Limited) will be removed 
to the London International College, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., on and after September 18 next. 


TT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 











MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in each year, for the convenience of gentle- 
men who are preparing for the Marticulation Examina- 
tion at the London Uuiversity,—from October to 
January, and from March to June. Provision will be 
made for teaching all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

(1) Classics, French, English, Modern Geography and 
English History—Malecolm Laing, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

(2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy —P. J. 
Hensley, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

(3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Hospital. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months ......... 10 guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2) 5 guineas. 

Fee for (3) - 2 gui 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
A Class in the subjects required for the preliminary 

Scientific Examination will be held from January to 

July, and will include all the subjects required, as 

follows :— 

Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S, 

Botany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab, F.LS., 
Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 
M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 
the Hospital; late Lee's Reader in Anatomy at 
Christchurch, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, 
M.D, Cantab. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital ..........000++ 

Fee to others é 

Fee for any single subject .......... «.. 3 guineas, 
Further information may be obtained on application 

personally or by letter to the Resident Warden of the 

College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 








6 guineas, 
10 gui 








OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director—Sir Roperick ImpkyY MURCHISON, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.RS., &e. 

During the Nineteenth Session 1869-70, which will 
commence on the 4th of October, the following Courses 
of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations will be given : 
Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Perey, M.D., F.RS. 

. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Mining 8°}. By Warington W.Smyth,M.A.,F.RS. 


Mining, 

Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS. 
Applied Mechanics, By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- 
ciates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

-upils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and 
others engaged in education, are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been esta- 
blished by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 
Loudon, 8.W. TRENUAM REEKS, Registrar, 


co 
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THIRD EDIT 


ION, demy Svo, 6s. 


THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION 


SHOWN TO BE CONNECTED W 


ITH THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 


SMITH, ELDER, a 


and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 117. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


With Tlustrations by Rov: 


SMITH ELDER, 


and CO., 


RT BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURIER, 


15 Waterloo place, 





This day is published, octavo, price 15s. 


JAPAN 


BEIN( 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, 


A SKETCH OF THE 


AND OFFICERS 


OF THE EMPIRE. 


By WALTER DICKSON, 


Lately published, by 


DIPLOMACY IN 


REMARKS UPON 


BEING 


the same Author, price 1s 6d. 


JAPAN: 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING JAPAN PRESENTED TO BOTH 


HOUSES OF 


PARLIAMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


WITH ALL THE 


And many others by LEECH, 


in Thirty-six Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, 


AUTHOR'S 


S QUAINT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
CRUICKSHANK, and HARVEY. 


and in Eight Quarterly Volumes, crown 8vo, price Five 


Shillings each. 


Part I. now ready, and Volume I. ready September 25. 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., Dover Street; and all Booksellers. 





ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s; 


elegant or antique, 9s. 
C. POETICAL 


morocco 


BENNETT'S 


\ \ e WORKS. Now first collected and Classi- 
fled, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by 
Watson, 


Ww. C. 


“BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s, 
ONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. C. BENNETT 
FroM THE “ ATHENZUM.” 
“These Ballads are spirited and stirring—such are 
The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ * Marston 
Moor,’ and Corporal John,’ (the soldier's name for the 
famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a specially 
good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly 
told story. Coming to more modern times, ‘ The Deeds 
of Wellington,’ ‘ Inkerman,’ and Balaklava * are excel- 
lently well said and sung. Asa book of ballads inter- 
esting to all who have British blood in their veins, Mr. 
Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Mr. Bennett's 
Ballads will leave a strong impression on the memory 
of those who read them.” 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just ready, 2 vols, 8vo, price 18s, with Portrait and 


Memoir. Edited by Dr, TOWNSEND YOUNG. 
Third Edition. 
ERSONAL SKETCHES of HIS 


OWN TIMES. By Sir JoNAn BARRINGTON, 
M.P., and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 
[reland, 

The book abounds with anecdotal reminiscences 
f Lords Clare, Clonmell, Redesdale, Norbury, and 
Charlemont; Curran, O'Connell, Flood, Sheridan, and 
Gratton, and a host of Irish celebrities, most of whom 
were personal friends of the author. 

London: G, ROUTLEDGE and Sons. 





This day published, price 28 6d. 
HE FALLof the SUGAR PLANTERS 
of JAMAICA; their Agricultural Management, 
ind the Supply of Labour. 


TRUBNER and Co., 
V ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY 
ae COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS 
* MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, 


ind 12 Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


60 Paternoster row. 








Now first published, price 5s, cloth, post free 5s 4d. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY BUFF 
BOOK. Giving the Votes of each Member of the 
House of Commons during the Sessions 1866, 1867, and 
1868, By THOMAS NICOLLS ROBERTs, Secretary to the 
Liberal Registration Association, 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, 


JOYAL 1 POLYTECHNIC is open from 
» 12 to 
Inductorium * 
entertainment by George Buckland. 


5 and 7 to 10. The “Great Lightning 
‘in Professor Pepper's Lecture, Musical 
Admission, ls, 


WE ART JOURNAL, for SEPTEM- 
BER (price 2s 6d), contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The SCHOOL of SOOLTAN HASSAN, 
Goodall, R.A 
2, DOMESTIC TROUBLES, after J. Burr. 
3. The VIRGIN MOTHER, from the Sculpture by 
Carrier-Belleuse. 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 
Fine Arts, &e, 
VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ry wen 


after F. 


London: 
HAMBERS’S JOURN 


\ 
C 38TH YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER Part. Price 7d. 
SAVAGES I HAVE KNOWN.—The Half-Blood. 
PLAYING the MOLE. 
NODDY'S SITUATION, 
The CROW. 
HOSPITAL-VISITING, 
SOLDIERS as LABOURERS. 
CONCARNEAU. 

ANTIQUARIAN LOGIC. A True Story. 
A YORKSHIRE COAL-CELLAR. 
NONSENSE-VERSES. 

On ‘CHANGE. 
My CASUAL ACQUAINTANCES. 

KING ARTHUR and HIS TIMES. 

The MONTH: Science and Arts. 

THREE PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 


And Chapters XXIX.—XXXVI. of an Original Tale, 
entitled A COUNTY FAMILY. 


In Five Chapters. 












On the First of Every Month, price Is. 


. ine ZOOLOGIST, a POPULAR 
JOURNAL of NATURAL HISTORY, for 
recording facts relating to Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


R OBERT COCKS and CO”S NEW 
W MUSIC.—The HOLY FAMILY. — Admired 
Sacred Melodies, by the most celebrated composers. 
Arranged, for the pianoforte as solos and duets, with 
(ad, lib.) accompaniments for flute, violin, and violon- 
cello, by W. H.CALLCOTT. Six books, each 5s; piano 
duets, cach 6s; accompaniments, ls eaeh; all at half- 
price, with an extra stamp for postage. 

Madame Patey will sing, at the Norwich Festival, 
ae Gatty’s new song, O FAIR DOVE! O FOND 
OVE! 

A MOTHER'S VISIT. Song. Words and Music by 
A. 8S. Gatty. Dedicated to his Mother. 

THE OWL. Song. Words by Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate ; Music by R. A. Gatty. 

BOBBIE! BOBBIE! New Comic Song. Written 
and composed by A. 8S, Gatty. Each 3s; free by post 
19 stamps each. 

GEMS selected from the WORKS of the GREAT 
MASTERS, transcribed for the pianoforte by | Geo. F. 
West, both sacred and secular; in 72 books, 3s each; 
post free 19 stampseach, A catalogue of the same may 
be had gratis and post free. Also, just issued, fifth 
edition of Mr. West's * Questions on the Theory of 
Music.” Free by post for 13 stamps, 

London: Published only by his publishers, 
ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington street. 








Messrs. 














POPULAR NOVELS. 
A Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 


Helen's First Love. By Lady 


The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Salem Chapel,” y 3 vols, 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel.”—Athenwum. 


The Vicar’s Courtship. 
By W. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
GILBERT, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia, 3 


Sir Thomas Branston. 
vols. [Sepre: aber 10. 


Hvrst and BLAcKerTrT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six, 

Prospectus on application. 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 64, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERE D NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BL ACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100, 

“The NEW VEL Le M WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreigu Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 83 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONE ky supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz, 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free, (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


M 2 


ANILA CIGA RS.—MESSRS. 

VENNINGand ©O., of 17 East India Chambers, 

have just received a Cx mnsignment of No. 5 Manila 

Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 

Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s. Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 





James's 


Catalogue (new edition), 














« A ANDALUZA”— 
_4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 


duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 

E.¢ 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 5is 
respe 2ctively, sent on receipt of remittance. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 


of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 

















the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 

Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 

Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 

Belfast; 0 or ¢ Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C 

~ DU BL IN EXHIBITION. 
‘+ YAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 

Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 

and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 

the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 

Windmill street, L ondon, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label ; ¢ label; cork brande d “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 

PUR E CLARETS. 

No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)........0.+0+0 
8.—Dinner C laret.. .(Sound full Bordeaux). 
5.—Dessert Claret,..(Fine flayoury Bordeaux)... 363 

T. O. LAZENBY, 
92 Wigmore street, London, 


W., 


90, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 
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This day, 8vo, 21s. 
The THIRD VOLUME of 


MR. E. A. FREEM AN’S HISTORY 


NORMAN CONC QUEST OF 


E N G LA ND, 
ITS CAUSES AND RESULTS. 
CONTENTS.—The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM. 
(Vols, I. and IL., each 18s.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
THEOCRITUS—The IDYLLS and 


EPIGRAMS commonly attributed to Theocritus. Edited, with English Notes 
and Preface, by Herbert SNow, MLA. Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Extra feap. Svo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


T ~Y 7 ¢ T . > Apc 

The VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS 
the PLOWMAN, by W. LANGLAND, According to the Version revised and 
enlarged by the Author about A.D. 1377. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Extra feap. 8¢o, 4s 6d. 


[This day. 
~ rho _ tT \D r 9 _ . 
SHAKESPEARE’S “ MACBETH. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by W. G. CLARK and-W. A. Wricut. Extra 
feap. Svo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. (This day. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 


MR. BENTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The LIPE of CARDINAL POLE. By Dr. Hoox, 


Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volume of “ LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY.” 

The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, in a 
Selection from her Letters. With an Introduction by One of her Earliest 
Friends. Edited by A. L’Estrange, Esq. 

ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


YET, - “,* - 
BREEZIE LANGTON. A Cheap Edition of this 
Popular Work, with an Illustration by Phiz. Forming the New Volume of 
“BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS,” to which Series is about to be added 

a beautifully printed Edition of 


MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 


THE N 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs, PeTHeRick. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A COUNTY. FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c 
3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE, 


“Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russert 


GRAY, Author of “ John Haller’s Niece,” “ Never—for Ever,” &. In 3 vols. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of DESART. In 2 vols, 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. By 
Author of “The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &, 3 vols, 


J. M. CApEs, 
SIMPLE as a DOVE. By the Author of “ Olive 
A Novel. By J. 8S. 


Varcoe.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
LEFANU, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &. 3 


The WYVERN MYSTERY. 
vols. 
A Novel. By Josern Verey. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 


3 vols. 
TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of “Cometh Up as 
- a. eye 2s (This day. 
CE DER ING, REC Aap ony y 

Fg Eo -CLUB PAPERS. SANS ME ee 

he ROCK AHEAD. The WATERD! ‘i y 
The PRETTY W TD Ww. BL ACK TERDALE } a 
MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOUR. 
The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


be of SI. ST EPHEN’S, HAMPSTEAD. — The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44., or by post 5d., contains :—View and Plan 
= New Church, Hampstead—Portrait of Mr. Street, A.R.A—Agriculture and 
Tachinery—Seven Curses Soe London—Architects’ Charg 
of Northumberland’s Book 





By the Author of 









+ in Germany—The Duke 





FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


The TRUE STORY of LADY BYRON’S LIFE, 
by Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, fron LADY BYRON'S 
own STATEMENTS and MEMORANDA, 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, price 1s, 

Tue * Tives."—It will be read with world-wide interest,” 

“Day News.”—Every one of our readers will, of course, turn to Maemillan's 
Magazine, and read the thrilling story in Mrs. Stowe's words. A story so 
terrible, so humiliating on one side, and so sad yet so hervic on the other, will be 
read with incredulity by some, with astonishment by all,” 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE'’S 


‘JUVENTUS MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Heroie Age. Crown 8vo, with 

a coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey aud of the Form of the 

Earth according to Homer. 10s 6d, 

*The Homeric poems paint for us in vivid colours the young world of Greece 
They show us how men lived, thought, talked, acted at a very remote period, and 
while human society was in its infancy, These manners, customs, ideas, instita- 
tions, lie, of course, embedded in the text, so that careless readers, or those who 
read only for u ie enjoyment of the poetry, the splendour of which, as Mr. Gladstone 
beautifully iys, ‘dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of light,’ pass them over 
without notice, Itis the business of the present book to draw them out of their 
obscurity and present them to the attention of the reader in a clear, distinct outline, 
with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. It is an exercise peculiarly 
fitted to Mr. Gladstone's acute, fertile, and subtle intellect.” —Guardian, 





Eighth Thousand. 


* J vv ’ ~“ mew ~ » sy 
The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHTS SPEECHES 
ov QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY, Edited by Professor Rogers. Author's 
Popular Edition, extra feap, 8vo, 33 6d; Library Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Portrait, 25s. 
“ Emine _ interesting, eminently instructive, and eminently useful as models of 
efficient oratory.”"—/’all Mali Gazette. 
* They cor ae the rarest quality of oratory—they were effective when spoken, 
and they are quite as effective when read.”"—£: dinburgh Review, 
“Their literary importance, great though it be, is secondary to their political 
importance. In point of political interest, in capacity for political instruction, they 
seem to us beyor nd any collection of speeches in the langue ge.” —North British Review. 


r are) 5 aa Tih Tt 17T TD 
WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S CULTURE: 
a Series of Essays by Frances Power Cobbe, Jessie Boucherett, Rey. G. Butler, 
Sophia Jex-Blake, James Stuart, M.A., Charles Pearson, M.A., Herbert Mozley, 
Julia Wedgwood, Elizabeth Wolstenholme, J. Boyd Kinnear. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 8yo, 10s 6d. 
“The very best contribution as yet put forth on the ‘condition of woman’ 
question. It is not a book for one party or another, it is an able exposition of the 
whole question.”"—<Athenwum, 


> , T , oO ] ‘ 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 
PROSE REMAINS; with Selections from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited 
by his Wire, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 
“For the whole work, full of charming letters from Rome, from Greece, from 
America, from Oxford, and from Rugby, we desire to offer to the editress our best 
thanks.”"—Morning Star, 


SECOND EDITION, next week. 


Mr. WALLACE’S “MALAY ARCHI- 
PELAGO:” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. With Maps and Llustrations, 2 
vols. crown 5y0, 24s, 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION.—FIFTH THOUSAND. 

Sir C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN.” 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, 


Strategically, and Politically Considered: with a Sketch of Central-Asiatic 
Politics, and a Map of Central Asia. By Captain F. Trexcu, F.R.GS., 20th 
Hussars. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. [This day. 
“ We recommend his work to all who would, with brief expenditure of time, 
make themselves fairly acquainted with the * Russo-lndian question,’ —United 


Service Magazine. 
ROSCOE’S = * SPECTRUM 


IPOK .O > 

PROFESSOR 

ANALYSIS.” Lectures delivered in 1868, With Appendices, Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Maps, and Engravings. Medium svo, 21s, 

“The lectures are popular in style, and intended for learners, and, indeed, are 
admirably suited for thelr use, being perfectly simple and lucid, The whole volume, 
treating as it does of one of the most wonderful and productive discoveries of 
modern science, is highly interesting and valuable.”"—Apectator, 


NEW BUOK by the AUTHOR of “ BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE.” 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 


and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HuG@H MACMILLAN, 
Crown 570, 6s, 

“ This is an attractive book for those of us who have no enthusiaism for Alpine 
plants. Its pure style, the interesting excursion details, and the beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery, make it a winning book to general readers,”"—Aecord. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JANET’S HOME,” 
OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary. 3 vols., 
31s 6d, 
“It is, indeed, a most touching and exquisite story......... quite out of the ordinary 


run, and warranting us in placing her in the highest rank of the women writers of 
the day." —Jlorning Post, 

* We can recommend it most heartily, both as to plot, literary skill and style, and 
as to tone and morale.”—Lilerary Churchman. 

* This is a very powerfully written story... It would be an immense mistake 
to confound it with the mass of novels prod ifrom week to week. It rises, 80 
to speak, head and shoulders above them,”—G/obe. 











k of Rock Symbols, and other Pa upers, 
garden, W.C., and all Newsmen { 


1 York street. Covent 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 


Reap At THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING or PROPRIETORS, 


ENDING SOTH JUNE, 1869 


AuGust 13, 1869, 


WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Company, in the Chair. 


The Report which the Directors have now to submit to the 
Proprietors differs in its tenor but little save in one or two par- 
ticulars from that laid before them in 1868. 

The income of the year, it will be seen, amounts to £540,499 18s, 
and the total charge to £445,077 10s 9d. ‘The difference, 
£95,422 7s 3d, added to the balance of the surplus fund at 
the commencement of the financial year, raised that item to 
£1,002,974 15s 9d, its present amount. 


SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT, Juxe 30, 1869. 
INCOME OF THE YEAR, 











Dr. £ s. d. £ 8. d. 
Balance of account, 30th June, 1868 ...,.....cseccseeeeee 907,552 8 G 
Premiums on new aASsurances......sseree 13,566 5 1 
DUONG GI OEE GEO ss cisicvececessvecevsvesssce 357,988 7 0 

871,548 12 1 
Interest from investments ...... sepia 120,959 12 10 
492,508 4 11 
Profit and loss, balance of account...... 47,991 13 1 
SO TROND iacicssssccicevesscevsesceves pargdainveensdvansieotie . 550,499 18 0 





£1,448,052 6 6 
Examined and approved. 
THOMAS ALLEN, 














HENRY ROSE, | § “¥4itors. 
CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 

Cr. £ s. d. £ s. d 
Dividend to Proprictors ...csssscccces csscsccsssevesesoees . 8880 4 0 
Claims on decease of lives assured...... 305,614 3 6 
Additions to those under participating 

DOUGISS. ..ccccsccesvesece sasesenes sesevsesee 24394 6 6 
Policies surrendered.......seceeceseeeee ee «20,500 5 _6 
Re-assurances NOW ...sceccscsssscseeeesees 4133 12 6 
” DU ridcedicerecesusctccoseins . 51,009 4 1 
405,561 12 1 
Commission .....+.000+ jessiebinioisainoerses 10, 618 1l 2 
Medical fees ..........ss+0008 Svescccensocens . 760 18 O 
NE. ee cisscisisntascacsasiscréeessss 3,017 15 8 
Expenses of management ..... wawiasases 16,238 10 
436,187 6 9 
NE CIO ssn tkesenitetiacnessdueaavisevebevianiecenbiaspoteseet 445,077 10 0 9 
Balance of account, June 30, 1869, as per balance-sheet 1 002,974 15 9 
£1,448,052 6 6 


The total of premiums received is £371,548 12s 1d, of which 
sum £13,560 5s 1d is for new assurances effected in the year. 


The interest from investments is £12,959 12s 10d, or £4 2s 
per cent. on the net amount of the Company’s realized assets exist- 
ing in June, 1868; and in connection with this important feature 
of the Company’s affairs the Directors have the satisfaction of 
reporting that the profit and loss account again exhibits a con- 
siderable profit, amounting this year within a trifle of the sum of 
£41,000. It may be remembered that a profit of nearly equal 
amount was announced in last year’s report. 


Turning to the items constituting the charge of the year, it will 
be noticed that the sum payable in satisfaction of claims on decease 
of lives assured is larger than usual. This circumstance, however, 





is not very material; as was observed on a previous occasion, the 
proper quinquennial average is generally pretty sure to obtain, and 
the fact that the average for the past two years barely exceeds 
£309,000 tends to confirm that statement. 


The expenses of management are greater by nearly £890 than 
they were last year. They would have been materially less but 
for the unavoidable cost of transferring the Company’s securities 
into the names of additional trustees. ‘Taken as they are, how- 
ever, these expenses must be regarded as very moderate. It will 
be observed that they are only three per cent. of the total income. 


BALANCE SHEET, Juse 30, 1869. 











Dr. LIABILITIES. 

Interest duo to Propristore ...:csccccovscceossecesessee £6,757 17 0 

Claims on deceaso of lives assured, and additions 
PUNO CGI vs civnssocdccsentvneesdrtsessescesseesionces 103,940 6 6 

PIN isa cccoss socbieceausakssenscnnsonecersnsenns’ 48311 3 4 

Liability under sums assured, &c. (1867) ..........4+ 6,336,626 8 2 

PROMEMIIED FUME sesiscenecesscnnessovnsssscoosieseceveveses 172,202 10 0 

BUNT  seviaccsicnscchone< sadedeuses-cesersaqureoners 1,002,974 15 9 

£7,675,813 0 10 
Examined and approved. 
THOMAS ALLEN . 
HENRY ROSE, t Auditors. 
Cr. AssETs. 

Amount invested in fixed mortgages £1,661,699 9 2 
Ditto ditto decreasing ditto 162,770 15 2 
Ditto ditto Reversions........+..0+0+ 278,557 16 6 
Ditto ditto Funded securities 491,303 4 2 
Ditto ditto Temporary securities ............ 198,207 17 0 

Current interest on the above investments ............ 30,934 6 

RNR BEE WED av indcore racsssanccunsicistanecanepstestbnssoncs 12,256 15 10 

Advanced on security of the Company’s policies 165,387 1 8 

SNS DERNION os cinnicscrcvencosvonsctiocccnondeeseteosonce 25,489 16 8 

DIET ROOD GI cs ccvacsencecssesbsasoosssevonesescsanevessse 57,3831 7 9 

Valuo of premiums (1867)........+.00s08+ seaseseenreinees 4,506,167 18 0 

Vale Of FO-GESUTENCES 606.0- sonssscccoosvesevscceseses esse 85,706 14 5 

£7,675,813 0 10 
The balance-sbeet does not appear to call for any remark. The 


assets are, of course, increased by the sum of £95,422 7s 3d 
already mentioned, as is shown by the augmentation to that extent 
in the balance of the surplus fund. 


The Direction of the Company is now constituted as follows :— 


WILLIAM FREDERICK DE LA RUE, Esq., Chairman. 
ROBERT ALEXANDER GRAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq,, 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. | GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 
Sir J. BULLER EAST, Bt., D.C.L.| THOMAS GODFREY 
WM. AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D., BROOKE, Esq. 

F.R.S | Admiral TINDAL ie 
CHARLES T. HOLCOMBE, Esq. | Right Hon. Sir JOHN YOUNG, 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. Bart., K.C.B. 
————— 


SAM- 
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